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European Musical 
Events Observed 


By American Critic 


By Ceci. SmiTrH 


weather and a bungling elec- 

trical staff created obstacles to 
the complete success of the four- 
teenth Maggio Musicale F iorentino in 
the opening weeks of its six-week 
course in the Teatro Comunale in 
Florence. By a lucky chance, the 
opening performance of Verdi’s Mac- 
beth on May 6 took place in a lull be- 
tween the almost incessant rainstorms 
that made this spring the least friend- 
ly one in the memory of the oldest 
inabitants of the Italian city. On 
subsequent operatic evenings, the 
elaborately dressed patrons were un- 
failingly drenched as they arrived at 
the theatre or as they left it, or both. 
d when they had sloshed into the 
auditorium they were confronted by 
productions whose good intentions 
were too often turned into comedies 
of errors by the ineptitude of the 
lighting technicians. 

Despite these surface irritations, 
the festival—the part of it I attended, 
at least—offered considerable musical 
rewards. A handsome _ subvention 
from the Italian government enables 
the Maggio Musicale to devote its 
time and resources to works that lie 
off the beaten operatic track. Verdi 
was represented, in this anniversary 
year, by Macbeth and I Vespri Sici- 
liani, neither of which is heard fre- 
quently in the round of ordinary 
events. The repertory stretched 
across a chronological span reaching 
from Monteverdi’s Tirsi e Clori, re- 
vived after a lapse of more than 
three hundred years, to Ildebrando 
Pizzetti’s Ifigenia, a one-act opera 
commissioned for radio presentation 
and now given on the stage for the 
first time. An international character 
was imparted to the festival by re- 
vivals of Schumann’s Genoveva and 
Weber’s Oberon, and by the first 
stage production anywhere of 
Haydn’s Orfeo, a recently unearthed 
work that seems not to have been 
performed during the composer's life- 
time. A similar cosmopolitanism 
marked the selection of conductors 
(Vittorio Gui, Emilio Tieri, and Mr. 
Pizzetti, from Italy; André Cluytens, 
from Paris; Erich Kleiber, once from 
central Europe and now from the 
world at large; Eugene Ormandy, 
from the United States, who con- 
ducted an orchestral program), sing- 
ers (Astrid Varnay, Doris Doree, and 
Eddy Ruhl, from the United States; 
Marthe Mod! and Maud Cunitz, from 
Vienna and Munich), and stage direc- 
tors (Gustaf Griindgens, from Diis- 
seldorf; Herbert Graf, from New 
York). 


[J ‘weather ONABLY stormy 
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THE opening production of Mac- 
beth was above all else a triumph 
for Astrid Varnay, who added the 
role of Lady Macbeth to her rapidly 
growing list of Italian parts. Left too 
much to her own devices by Mr. 
Griindgens, whose accomplishments 
in stage direction at Florence by no 
means lived up to the reputation that 
preceded him from Germany, Miss 
Varnay achieved a characterization of 
imperiousness and power. She sang 


(Continued on page 9) 
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Covello-Black Star 


The late Serge Koussevitzky in a characteristic pose 


Koussevitzky Dies In Boston 


At The Age Of Seventy-Six 


director emeritus of the Boston 

Symphony, died on June 4 in 
Boston, at the New England Medical 
Center, at the age of 76. A victim of 
leukemia, Mr. Koussevitzky had been 
in failing health since last March. 
After conducting the Israel Philhar- 
monic concert in San Francisco on 
Feb. 27, he fell ill with a virus infec- 
tion. It was his last public appear- 
ance. Turning over the rest of his 
assignments in the orchestra’s tour to 
Leonard Bernstein and Izler Solomon, 
he went to his winter home near 
Phoenix, Ariz., for rest and treat- 
ment. Although his condition did not 
improve, it was hoped that the New 
England spring might help him, and a 
few weeks ago he came to his home 
in Brookline, Mass., with the intention 
of moving shortly to Seranek, his 
estate at Tanglewood. 

Mr. Koussevitzky is survived by his 
third wife, the former Olga Naumoff, 
to whom. he was married in 1947; his 
nephew, Fabien Sevitzky, conductor of 
the Indianapolis Symphony; and his 
niece, Mrs. Joseph de Pasquale, wife 
of the first violist of the Boston Sym- 
phony. His pupil and protégé Leon- 
ard Bernstein was at his bedside when 
he died. 

Mr. Koussevitzky’s first wife was 
Nadezhda Galat, a ballet dancer, 
whom he married in 1902. This union 
ended in divorce in 1905. Later in the 
same year he married Natalya Ouch- 
koff, who remained his companion 
until her death in 1942. The Kous- 
sevitzky Foundation, now adminis- 
tered by the Library of Congress, is 
a memorial to Natalya (or Nathalie, 
as the name was customarily spelled 
in later years) Koussevitzky. 

Serge Koussevitzky was born in 
Vishny-Volotchok, in northern Rus- 
sia, in 1874—probably on July 26; the 
exact date is uncertain. He received 
his first musical instruction from his 


GS iiee KOUSSEVITZKY, music 


father, Alexander Koussevitzky, who 
played both the violin and the double 
bass. Making the double bass his in- 
strument, Mr. Koussevitzky became 
soloist of the Imperial Opera Orches- 


tra in St. Petersburg while he was 
still in his teens. In the first decade 
of the present century he toured 


Europe extensively as a double-bass 
virtuoso, and was considered one of 
the world’s leading players of that 
instrument. In 1903 he was decorated 
by the Czar. 

In 1910 he turned from playing to 
conducting. Forming an orchestra, he 
made a 2,300-mile tour on the Volga 
River in a chartered boat. Soon after- 
ward his reputation spread to western 
Europe, and the international phase 
of his career began. He returned to 
Russia from 1917 to 1920 as con- 
ductor of the State Symphony in 
Moscow. In the latter year he re- 
signed his post and left Russia in pro- 
test against “the harshest, most des- 
potic and violent regime that has ever 
reigned over us.’ 

Taking up residence in Paris, Mr. 
Koussevitzky gained renown as an 
interpreter of contemporary music 
through the adventurous Concerts 
Koussevitzky, which he conducted in 
the Salle Gaveau each spring, be- 
ginning in May, 1921. He also con- 
ducted extensively in London and 
made many appearances in other 
European capitals. 

He was appointed conductor of the 
30ston Symphony in 1924. His Ameri- 
can debut took place in Symphony 
Hall on Oct. 10 of that year. He re- 
mained as conductor, and later music 
director, of the Boston Symphony for 
-25 years, seldom conducting any other 
orchestra. His retirement, in May, 
1949, gave occasion for many public 
testimonials to the brilliance and pro- 
gressiveness of his career in Boston. 

In the summer of 1935 Mr. Kous- 

(Continued on page 27) 





Thousands Attend 
NFMC Convention 
In Salt Lake City 


By Gait MARTIN 


NY National Federation of 
A Music Clubs biennial convention 

is an event that reflects the 
boundless ambition, vitality, and 
energy of the women of the United 
States. But whatever the record of 
the past or the trend of the future, 
the 26th biennial convention, held in 
Salt Lake City from May 13 to 20, 
will always stand out. 

Registration of delegates reached 
the staggering total of 4,185. A great 
deal of business was transacted, and 
the social life of the convention 
concerts, teas, dinners, luncheons, .ex- 


cursions and other events — was 
strenuous. 
If Salt Lake City’s climate and 


scenic background offered stimulation 
to the convention, its musical re- 
sources and traditions also contributed 
their share. Temple Square, with its 
two auditoriums—the Assembly Hall, 
seating 1,500, and the Tabernacle, 
seating 4,500—is situated just across 
the street from the Hotel Utah, where 
the convention had its headquarters 
Kingsbury Hall and the Union Build- 
ing of the University of Utah are but 
two miles away. 

The city possesses musical organiza 
tions like the Utah Symphony, the 
Tabernacle Choir, and the University 
of Utah music department; and not 
many states have as large a per- 
centage of their citizens actively en- 
gaged in making music—a condition 
that stems from the traditional spon 
sorship by the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-Day Saints of music, danc- 
ing, drama, and art. 

The 26th biennial convention of the 
NFMC brought to a brilliant close 
the four-year administration of Mrs 
Royden James Keith, of Chicagi 
whose unselfish devotion and _ skilled 
direction have contributed so much t 
its growth. Elected president to suc 
ceed Mrs. Keith was Mrs. Ada Hold 
ing Miller, of Providence, R. I., vice 
president and chairman of the music 
service fund. Mrs. Donald A. Dou 
gan, of Beloit, Wis., general chairman 
of the biennial convention, was elected 
vice-president; Mrs. Hazel Post Gil 
lette, of Forth Worth, treasurer; and 
Mrs. Helen Crowe Snelling, of 
Seattle, secretary. 

A colorful pre-convention event 
was the Utah Opera Theatre and 
Workshop presentation of Johann 
Strauss’s Die Fledermaus, directed by 
Carlos oe at Kingsbury Hall 
on May 12. The performance demon 
strated pols ter Ea rly that an opera 
workshop can develop talent and 
music al appreciation on a community 
wide basis 


TAH’S oldest — i. ( en 
—the Salt Lake bernacle Choir 
—offered a de me Bos ' program on 
May 13. The historic Latter-Day 


Saints Tabernacle, built by sit med 
Young and his followers, was filled 
to capacity, with convention delegates 
from a score of states seated in the 
center section of the auditorium 
Never before has the 350-voice choir, 
or its director, J. Spencer Cornwall, 
performed to better advantage. Frank 
(Continued on page 6) 
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Contrasting Bach Cantatas 
Sung At Bethlehem Festival 


By Rosert SABin 


HE cantatas that prefaced the 
annual performance of the Mass 
in B Minor at the 44th Bethle- 
hem Bach Festival offered a fascinat- 
ing contrast. For the afternoon of 
May 18, Ifor Jones had chosen three 
products of Bach’s full maturity — 
Jesu, der du meine Seele (Jesus, Thou 
my wearied spirit), No. 78, composed 
about 1741; Mit Fried und Freud’ ich 
fahr’ dahin (In peace and joy I now 
depart), No. 125, composed about 
1740; and Schmiicke dich, o liebe 
Seele (Beautify thyself, my spirit), 
No. 180, composed in 1740. In the 
evening program he offered two can- 
tatas composed when Bach was in his 
twenties—Gott ist mein Konig (God 
is my King), No. 71, composed in 
1708; and Ich hatte viel Bekiimmernis 
(I suffered with great heaviness), No. 
21, composed in 1714—completing the 
concert with the majestic double 
chorus, Nun ist das Heil und die 
Kraft (Now hath the grace and the 
strength), No. 50, assigned by Terry 
to 1740. 

Festival visitors were thus able to 
steep themselves in the spiritual rich- 
ness and introspective depths of the 
late cantatas, with their astonishing 
foreshadowings of Wagner and other 
masters of modern harmony, and at 
the same time to delight in the glories 
of the early cantatas, which repre- 
sent baroque art in one of its most 
healthy and flamboyant manifesta- 
tions. The program on May 17, which 
I did not hear, included the motet, 
Komm, Jesu, Komm (Come, Jesu, 
Come); the cantatas, Schlage doch, 
gewunschte Stunde (Strike, thou 
hour), No. 53, and, Ich will den 
Kreuzstab gerne tragen (My cross 
with gladness will I carry), No. 56; 
and four chorales, Lord Christ, Thou 
art the Prince of Peace, from Can- 
tata No. 143; O sweetest Love, unto 
us grant alway, from No. 169; Lord 
Christ above, to Thee I pray, from 
No. 166; and Glory now to Thee be 
given, from No. 140. 





HE interpretative demands of the 

solos, especially in the cantatas of 
Bach’s last ten years, are very high. 
Mr. Jones was fortunate in his solo 
singers, for they performed not only 
with technical skill but with unusual 
stylistic insight and musical taste. 
Phyllis Curtin, soprano, was perhaps 
outstanding. Her impeccable phrasing, 
her lovely tone quality, her constant 
heed for textual significance were a 
model of what Bach singing should 
be. David Lloyd, tenor, sang with 
comparable musical distinction, but he 
forced his voice at times and was not 
as secure in his breathing as he might 
have been. But in his duets with Miss 
Curtin and in some of his solos Mr. 
Lloyd was in best form. It was, as 
always, a pleasure to hear Mack Har- 
rell’s sonorous and expressive artistry 
in the bass arias. Lilian Knowles’s rich 
contralto is a fundamentally good in- 
strument, which would have sounded 
even better if she had focussed her 
tones more carefully and sung with 
less unction. Miss Knowles, however, 
invariably captured the emotional in- 
tensity of the music even if she over- 
romanticized it. The orchestra, made 
up of members of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, played with spirit and 
considerable virtuosity. If the musi- 
cians used too much vibrato and 
phrased in exaggerated fashion at 
times they did so obviously at Mr. 
Jones’s behest. 

This year, Mr. Jones was in one of 
his extravagant interpretative phases. 
A musician of fiery temperament, 
compelling enthusiasm, and unabashed 
romanticism in his approach to Bach, 


he conceives of the B minor Mass 
and the cantatas not as canonized 
works with a dogmatically prescribed 
manner of interpretation but as liv- 
ing music to be treated subjectively. 
Although I agree with him funda- 
mentally, in his feeling of freedom to- 
wards the music of Bach, I cannot 
help believing that he is sometimes 
carried away into emotional excesses, 
distortions of phrase and irregular- 
ities of tempo that are totally unsuited 
to it. This year, he reverted to such 
exaggerations in the opening of the 
Sanctus of the B minor Mass, which 
is always a good index to his state of 
mind about the music. Furthermore, 
he began many of the choruses and 
arias at an excessively slow tempo 
and then let himself be pulled into a 
brisker pace as the music progressed, 
always a deplorable procedure, and 
doubly so in contrapuntal music. 

On the positive side were the en- 
thusiasm and superb élan he com- 
municated to the chorus and the re- 
ligious sincerity that always makes a 
Bethlehem performance of the B 
minor Mass a shattering experience. 
The men and women sang one tower- 
ing chorus after another with a grasp 
both of the musical texture and of the 
metaphysical overtones that inspired 
them as much as the listeners. 

The cantatas were sung in English, 
with the exception of the fragment, 
Nun ist das Heil und die Kraft, 
which sounded so sturdy and natural 
in accent and inflection in German 
that one wished that all of them had 
been left in the original larfguage. The 
Bethlehem choir was in best estate in 
the mighty chorus, in chaconne form, 
that opens the cantata Jesu, der du 
meine Seele. Not only this chorus but 
the whole cantata represents Bach at 
the peak of his powers. The harmonic 
daring and dramatic freedom of the 
tenor and bass recitatives and arias 
looks ahead a full century. In the 
cantata, Mit Fried und Freud’ ich 
fahr’ dahin, the bass recitative, in 
which the solo voice and chorus carry 
on a sort of dialogue, is a marvel of 
musical skill. Mr. Harrell made it 
deeply moving, especially with the 
memorable final ph rase, “their 
Saviour lest they perish.” 

The orchestra and chorus both had 
full opportunity for display in the 
Handelian splendors of Gott ist mein 
K6nig. Both in this work and in Ich 
hatte viel Bekiimmernis there are 
closer resemblances between Bach's 
music and that of his great con- 
temporary than one finds in the later 
cantatas. 

David Madison was concertmaster 
of the orchestra; Vernon DeTar was 
the organist at "this year’s festival; 
and Mary H. Givens was again ac- 
companist to the choir. Mr. DeTar 
did not seem quite used to the acous- 
tics of Packer Memorial Chapel, and 
the organ lagged sometimes in the 
ensembles. 

A regular festival event that I 
missed was the piano recital by James 
Friskin at the parish house of the 
Pro-Cathedral Church of the Nativ- 
ity, on the morning of May 19. All 
in all, this was a memorable year for 
the Bethlehem Bach Choir. One came 
away with a few artistic reservations, 
perhaps, but with an abiding sense of 
a profound musical experience and 
of the admirable spirit of devotion of 
Mr. Jones and his colleagues. 


Morris Wins 
Publication Award 


The 1951 publication award of the 
Society for the Publication of Ameri- 
can Music, Inc., has been made to 
Harold Morris for his Trio for 
Piano, Violin and Violoncello. 





BELGIAN INTERNATIONAL CONTEST 


During the 195! Queen Elizabeth of Belgium International Musical Compe- 
tition, Marcel Cuvelier (standing), president of the judging committee, 
is host to Queen Elizabeth, Baroness Cardon de Wiart, and four members of 
the jury—David Oistrakh, Jacques Thibaud, Isaac Stern, and Mario Corti 


THE Queen Elizabeth of Belgium 
International Musical Competition, 
held among violinists this year, was 
won by Leonid Kogan, from the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 
The eleven other finalists in the con- 
test were Michail Vaymann, Olga 
Kaverzneva, and Alexei Gorokhov, 
from the USSR; Elizabeth Czerfalvi, 
a displaced person born in Hungary ; 
Theo Olof and Kees Kooper, from 
the Netherlands; Hedi Gigler, from 


Austria; Luben Yordanoff, fron. Bul 
garia; Fredell Lack and_ Pierr 
d’Archambeau, from the United 
States; and Pierre Doukan, from 
France. In the finals the contestants 
were required te play an unpublished 
concerto not announced until after th: 
semi-finals. The choice fell upon 
work by René Defossez, conductor at 
the Theatre de la Monnaie. The 1952 
competition will be for pianists. 
—Epouarp Mousst 


Revival Of Detroit Symphony 


Promised For Coming Season 


HE Detroit Symphony, inactive 
[ie two seasons, will be revived 

next fall with its existence 
guaranteed for three years, accord- 
ing to an announcement released on 
May 13. The orchestra will be main- 
tained through contributions from or- 
ganizations rather than individuals, 
although the latter will continue to 
make donations to some extent. 

The three-week campaign _ that 
brought these results was organized 
by John B. Ford, Jr., Detroit indus- 
trialist and civic leader, at the re- 
quest of Jerome E. Remick, Jr., son 
of the music publisher. Setting a goal 
of $350,000 a year for three con- 
secutive years, Mr. Ford and his as- 
sociates persuaded over twenty De- 
troit organizations to pledge $10,000 a 
year each for the next three years 

The city of Detroit will contribute 
at least $25,000 annually. It has car- 
ried substantial amounts in its bud- 
get for band concerts in past years. 
This year, coincident with the cele- 
bration of its 250th anniversary, the 
city will make a grant to the orches- 
tra from its recreation program. 

The Women’s Association for the 
Detroit Symphony, which remained 
active after the collapse of the or- 
chestra two years ago, will campaign 
for an additional $100,000 a year. 
Through this campaign individuals 
and smaller businesses will be able to 
lend their support to the orchestra. 

The organizations that have pledged 
$10,000 each include department 
stores, breweries, the Detroit Federa- 
tion of Musicians, automobile com- 
panies, Mr. Ford’s chemical company, 
the Ford Foundation, a drug store 
chain, utilities, banks, and the Mc- 
Gregor Fund. 

The drive was accomplished with- 
out mentioning the name of a con- 
ductor and without deciding on a hall 
for the concerts, although it is as- 


sumed that they will be held in the 
huge Masonic Auditorium until the 
projected Henry Ford Memorial Au- 
ditorium is completed. 

A new non-profit corporation to be 
known as the Detroit Symphony Or- 
chestra, Inc., will be created to serve 
as governing body for the orchestra. 
It will be composed of representatives 
of the organizations contributing $10,- 
000 annually, including the city and 
the women’s association. An orchestra 
of ninety men will be formed, and 
the season will last 22 weeks, during 
four of which the orchestra will be 
on tour. Music, executive, and finance 
committees have been appointed, and 
Howard Harrington was engaged as 
manager. Mr. Harrington has served 
the Indianapolis Symphony in. that 
position for the past ten years. 

The history of the Detroit Sym- 
phony has, since its founding more 
than 35 years ago, been one of un- 
certainty and annual frenzied drives 
for funds. The conductorship of Os- 
sip Gabrilowitsch marked the only 
period wherein any degree of serenity 
was achieved. After his death in 1936 
the symphony struggled on for a few 
seasons and then collapsed in 1941. 

In 1942, Henry H. Reichhold, a De- 
troit industrial chemist, announced his 
intention of leading a drive to restore 
the orchestra and himself made a 
generous donation to launch the drive. 

Detroiters rallied for a few seasons 
with much enthusiasm, but soon Mr. 
Reichhold found himself virtually the 
sole backer of the orchestra. Frictions 
within the orchestra, public dissatis- 
faction with the programs, and costs 
too staggering for one individual to 
carry brought about its demise in the 
spring of 1949. It has not played a 
regularly scheduled season since, and 
a score of its leading players have 
fled to other cities. 

—Harvey TAYLOR 
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New York City Ballet 


Institutes Summer Season 


HE New York City Ballet 
cpenes its precedent-breaking 

three-week summer season on 
June 5, at the City Center, before an 
audience large enough to encourage 
those who had wondered if ballet 
could draw the public now that sum- 
mer is upon us. The program was an 
all-Balanchine one, consisting of 
Serenade, Pas de Trois, La Valse, and 
Symphony in C; and the company has 
never danced better. 

Janet Reed, Patricia Wilde, Yvonne 
Mounsey, Melissa Hayden, and Diana 
Adams had the five solo women’s roles 
in Serenade. Miss Reed brought new 
lyricism and surety of rhythm to her 
role, and the other soloists were all 
inspired. Both Miss Adams and Miss 
Hayden had a dream-like ease and 
elegance of style. 

Maria Tallchief and André Eglev- 
sky romped through Pas de Trois in a 
fashion that kept the audience oh-ing 
and ah-ing with amazement; and Nora 
Kaye, in a role not suited to her 
temperament and technical style, none- 
theless danced with great charm and 
humor. Mr. Eglevsky’s elevation and 
batterie were nothing short of fabu- 
lous. 

La Valse has taken on richer over- 
tones as the company has become 
thoroughly familiar with it. Tanaquil 
LeClercq was magnificent as the girl 
fascinated and then destroyed by 
death. Her dancing has taken on a 
dramatic range and subtlety that have 
vastly improved her whole _ style. 
Pitched emotionally at an almost 
hysterical level, her movement was 
flawlessly controlled. No less impres- 
sive was the treatment of the death 
figure by Francisco Moncion, a bril- 
liantly gifted dramatic dancer with a 
dignity and presence rare among the 
men of this troupe. The orchestra, 
under Leon Barzin, had also begun to 
master the Ravel music, so that La 
Valse emerged in its full stature as 
a major Balanchine work. Jean Rosen- 
thal’s infallibly evocative lighting was 
a major factor in the dramatic illusion. 
Miss Tallchief was impeccable in 
Symphony in C, and it was a pleasure 
to see Miss LeClerq once more in 
the Adagio. Her role in this movement 
offers a virtuoso display of the ele- 
gance and tasteful appropriateness 
that are Balanchine’s secret. 


—Rosert SABIN 


VERY minor bit of Balanchiniana 
was introduced to the New York 
City Ballet repertoire on June 7, when 
Capriccio Brillant had its first per- 
formance, with Maria Tallchief and 
André Eglevsky in the leading roles. 
The soloists were supported by a 
quartet of dancers made up of Con- 
stance Garfield and Irene Larsson, twe 
artists new to the company, and Bar- 
bara Bocher and Jillana. Balanchine 
has_ used Mendelssohn’s Capriccio 
srillant for piano and orchestra, as 
musical inspiration for his ballet, and 
Karinska has provided _ black-and- 
white costumes that are almost too 
Stylish. 
_Although Balanchine has empha- 
sized the integration of music and 
choreography by grouping the dancers 
around the solo pianist on stage at 
the beginning of the ballet, and bring- 
ing them back to their listening pos- 
tures at the close, the movement is 
not as closely related to the musical 
texture as in some other works of his, 
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such as Symphony in C. Furthermore, 
the brittle academic style of the dance 
captures little of the romantic charm 
of Mendelssohn’s mercurial _ score. 
Minkus or almost any other hack 
composer would have been better for 
this type of pure technical display. 

Miss Tallchief danced exquisitely, 
and Mr. Eglevsky was brilliant, if not 
impeccable. The two new members 
of the company did not have the op- 
portunity to demonstrate more than 
general capability in the minor roles 
assigned to them. Nicholas Kopeikine 
played the solo piano part in rather 
routine fashion, handicapped by his 
separation from the orchestra. Ca- 
priccio Brillant is not exactly a bad 
ballet; it is merely commonplace, and 
Balanchine has maintained so high a 
creative average that from him the 
commonplace comes as a disappoint- 
ment. 

The other ballets of the evening 
were Serenade, Prodigal Son, and 
Fire Bird. Francisco Moncion danced 
the role of the Prodigal Son power- 
fully, although too vehemently for 
complete physical control. Michael 
Maule’s Prince Ivan in Fire Bird did 
not capture all of the quaint, courtly 
charm and nobility that Mr. Moncion 
has built up in this role, but he had 
the makings of a valid dramatic con- 
ception. Leon Barzin and the orches- 
tra were in excellent form. 

The second program of the New 
York City Ballet season on June 6, 
brought forward four more ballets 
from the company’s repertoire—Wil- 
liam Dollar’s The Duel, Antony Tu- 
dor’s Lady of the Camellias, and 
George Balanchine’s Fire Bird and 
Bourrée Fantasque. 

The only novel casting of the even- 
ing was Diana Adams’ first appear- 
ance as the Prince’s Bride in Fire 
Bird. She danced with great delicacy 
and charm, particularly in the scene 
with the other maidens, and mimed 
with really exceptional winsome mod- 
esty. Maria Tallchief and Francisco 
Moncion were again splendid in the 
other main roles. 

Lady of the Camellias, first done 
during the recent winter season of 
the company, had been revised in some 
of its sequences, but still seemed a 
savorless, literal but incomplete, tell- 
ing of the story of La Traviata. The 
patchy, eclectic Verdi score was no 
less an annoyance than it had been at 
the premiere. A choreographer would 
have to look very hard indeed to 
find music less appropriate in mood 
to the party scenes than the Va, pen- 
siero chorus from Nabucco; one 
might as well use Stride la vampa 
for a sentimental pas de deux. Diana 
Adams, Hugh Laing, and Brooks 
Jackson had the leading roles. Charles 
Blackman conducted The Duel, then 
Leon: Barzin took over for the rest 
of the program. 

—JAMES HINTON, Jr. 


Officers Elected 
By National Music League 


M. Victor Leventritt was elected 
president of the board of directors of 
the National Music League at its an- 
nual meeting on May 17. Leon Barzin 
was re-elected vice-president and 


Lionel C. Perera treasurer. Robert E. 
Simon, Jr., the league’s president for 
the past 
secretary. 


three years, was elected 






Tanaquil LeClercq 
and Nicholas Ma- 
gallanes in Balan- 
chine's La Valse 


Fifth Festival 
At Ojai Presents 
Diverse Programs 


Oyat, Cauir.—The fifth season of 
the Ojai Festivals brought a more am- 
plified schedule—there were ten events 
—a considerably higher standard of 
programming and performance, and 
larger and more diversified audiences 
than in the past. William Steinberg, 
who has temporarily succeeded Thor 
Johnson as musical director, conducted 
the festival chamber orchestra in the 
opening concert on May 25. Szymon 
Goldberg, violinist, and Jascha Veissi, 
violist, as soloists in Mozart’s E flat 
major Symphonie Concertante, K. 
364, possessed styles and string tones 
that blended admirably. The accom- 
paniment provided by Mr. Steinberg 
was spirited and clear, as were his 
other interpretations in the program. 

Alexei Haieff’s First String Quar- 
tet, commissioned by the festival man- 
agement through the Huntington 
Hartford Foundation, was given its 
world premiere by the American Art 
Quartet on the morning of May 26. 
Fluently written in a modern idiom 
slightly dependent upon Stravinskyan 
procedures, it has moments of indi- 
vidual expressiveness. In the same 
program Aaron Copland’s Piano 
Quartet had its West Coast premiere, 
with Ingolf Dahl at the piano. Cop- 
land employs a twelve-tone row for 
the first time here, but his typical 
style seldom disappears for long. 

For the first time in its history the 
Ojai Festivals presented a dance event 
when the Lester Horton Dancers ap- 
peared on the night of May 26. Their 
main offering was the first perform- 
ance of Mr. Horton’s Medea, an 
anguished interpretation of the bloody 
Greek legend, in which the leading 
role was portrayed by Carmen de 
Lavallade. 

Nikolai and Joanna Graudan, cello 
and piano duo, were joined by Szymon 
Goldberg for a superlative evening 
of chamber music on May 26. Finer 
musicianship or more sympathetic 
ensemble playing than they displayed 
cannot easily be imagined. 

Mr. Steinberg conducted the or- 


‘chestra in a sparkling combination of 


music by Mozart and contemporary 
composers on May 27. The program 
included Mozart’s C major Symphony, 
K. 338; his D minor Piano Concerto, 
K. 466, with the solo part played 
vivaciously but somewhat superficially 





by Lili Kraus; 
Music, with Jascha Veissi as the viola 


Hindemith’s Mourning 
soloist; Milhaud’s B flat 
Serenade; and Stravinsky's 
Concertantes. 

Following a custom initiated last 
year, a Pop concert was given in the 
Ventura Junior College Auditorium. 
Mr. Steinberg conducted the Overture 
to Mozart’s Cosi Fan Tutte; Tchai- 
kovsky’s Mozartiana Suite; Mozart’s 
D minor Piano Concerto, again with 
Miss Kraus; Milhaud’s Percussion 
Concerto, with Victor Berton as solo- 
ist; and Vaughan Williams’ Serenade 
to Music and choruses from Offen- 
bach’s La Belle Héléne, with the 
Stanford University chorus, Har- 
old C. Schmidt, director. 

Other events scheduled for the rest 
of the series included two chamber- 


major 
Danses 


music and two orchestral concerts 
Miss Kraus; Mr. Veissi; Mitchell 
Lurie, clarinettist; the Los Angeles 


Woodwinds; the American Art Quar- 
tet: Brunetta Mazzolini, soprano; 
James Schwabacher, tenor; Kalem 
Kermoyan, baritone; and the Stan- 
ford University chorus took part 
ALBERT (GOLDBERG 


Israel Philharmonic 
Reopens Home Season 


Tet Aviv.—In high spirits after 
their tour of the United States, the 
members of the Israel Philharmonic 
had all returned home by the second 
week in April. The orchestra’s sea- 
son resumed with the fifth subscrip- 
tion series, conducted by George Sin- 
ger, with William Primrose making 
his first Israel appearances as soloist 
in Bartok’s Viola Concerto. The pro- 
gram also included Dvorak’s New 
World Symphony. 

At the end of April, Paul Paray ar- 
rived to lead the sixth and seventh 
subscription series. For his first pro- 
gram, beginning May 2, he offered 
Beethoven's First Symphony, Ravel's 
Rapsodie Espagnole, Berlioz’ Roman 
Carnival Overture, and Paul Ben 
Haim’s Pastoral for Clarinet and 
String Orchestra. The fourteen- 
minute Haim work, which had Jona 
Ettlinger as clarinet soloist, is made 
up of six variations on an original 
theme. Partly of dance-like character, 
they provide virtuosic opportunities 
in the clarinet part. 

On May 14, Claudio Arrau arrived 
to appear as soloist in Beethoven's 
Fourth Piano Concerto under Mr. 
Paray and to play recitals during a 
scheduled three-week stay. 
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Musie Clubs Convention 


(Continued from page 3) 


W. Asper played the organ accom- 
paniments. 

In Brahms’s A German Requiem the 
choir rose to its greatest heights of 
virtuosity. Here the power of the 
singers to develop great fortissimo 
passages shading into delicate nuances 
was employed with thrilling effect. 
Ralph Isbell, Los Angeles bass-bari- 
tone, sang eloquently, and Peggy Lee 
Whiting, of Provo, Utah, sang the 
soprano solos in a musicianly manner. 
Alexander Schreiner faced the hercu- 
lean task of making the organ do thé 
work of an orchestra. Richard L. 
I. ."8 was the commentator, and 
Bishop Thorpe B. Isaacson, on behalf 
of the LDS Church, and Mayor 
Glade, on behalf of the city, wel- 
comed the NFMC delegates. Mrs. 
Keith made a graceful response, and 
Nellie Huger Ebersole, chairman of 
the NFMC church music department, 
delivered an expression of apprecia- 
tion. 

That afternoon, delegates had at- 
tended a reception and tea at the Uni- 
versity and heard six musical or- 
ganizations of the University of Utah. 
The University of Utah Symphonié 
Band, directed by Ronald D. Gregory, 
played on the campus. Albert R., 
Olpin, president of the school, wel- 
comed delegates at the opening of a 
eg program given in Kingsbury 
Hall. Greetings to delegates were ex- 
tended by Mrs. Keith, with responses 
made by Mrs. Dougan, the national 
convention chairman, and Mrs. Frank 
A. Johnson, of Salt Lake City, Utah 
convention chairman. A program was 
given by the University of Utah 
Ladies’ Chorus, Kenly Whitlock, di- 
rector; the University of Utah Men’s 
Chorus, John Marlowe Nielson, di- 
rector, with LuCretia Ferre as 
soprano soloist; and the University 
Mixed Chorus, Richard P. Condie, 
director. The University of Utah 
Symphony Orchestra played under 
the direction of Albert Shepherd. 


**rP' HE prevailing scarcity of good 

music on the air,” Mrs. Keith 
said in her biennial report to the 
NFMC convention on Monday, “con- 
stitutes a most challenging opportun- 
ity for the federation to prove the 
significance of its ideals, the strength 
of its membership and its determina- 
tion as the largest musical organiza- 
tion in the world to assure the con- 
tinuance of the high standards en- 
joyed until recently in radio.” Re- 
sponsibility for the withdrawal of 
good music could in large measure be 
attributed, she said, to the failure of 
those interested in music of this type 
to make known either their apprecia- 
tion or their protests. 

Mrs. Keith also commented on the 
increase in the annual Stillman Kelley 
Junior Scholarship award from $750 
to $1,000; the growth of grass-roots 
opera projects ; co-operation with the 
European Jeunesses Musicales; the 
$500 award for a religious or patriotic 
composition; and the addition of the 
organ competition to the Young Artist 
classifications. Raising of the inter- 
national music relations committee to 
the status of a department had been 
followed, Mrs. Keith said, by its 
carrying en a tremendous program of 
overseas services. 

Resolutions adopted during the 
biennial convention included one ex- 
pressing the NFMC’s determination to 
work unremittingly for the repeal of 
the twenty per cent Federal admis- 
sions tax on musical events; one to 
continue the campaign to restore good 
music to the airwaves and raise the 


caliber of many television offerings ; 
one to remedy the “famine in strings” 
by the creation of more scholarships 
for students of string instruments 
similar to the new awards given by 
the Peabody Conservatory; an en- 
dorsement of the Musicians Club of 
America, haven for retired musicians 
in Miami, known as the Little Red 
House; the adoption of a plan to 
augment the International Music Re- 
lations program, which maintains 
contact with other conntries and 
works closely with UNESCO and 
other official United Nations agen- 
cies; and a strong endorsement of 
the Music in Hospitals program of 
the NFMC. 


EPORTS on the progress of the 
international music relations de- 
partment and presentation of a Mu 
Phi Epsilon award to Mrs. Keith, 
creating an annual scholarship in her 
name, were the high points of interest 
at the International Music Relations 
Luncheon held at noon on Monday at 
the Hotel Utah roof garden, with 
Mrs. Ada Holding Miller acting as 
toastmaster. A group of songs was 
sung by Ruth M. Ferry, of Con- 
necticut, accompanied by Lois White 
Lisez, Salt Lake City pianist. The 
report of Mrs. Guy Gannett, in- 
ternational music department chair- 
man, who was unable to attend the 
convention because of her fatal ill- 
ness, was read by Mrs. Mary Howe, 
District of Columbia board member. 
“Musical packages containing re- 
placement parts for symphony instru- 
ments, simple instruments, song books 
and books of instruction for youth 
groups have been shipped to nine- 
teen countries since January, 1950,” 
Mrs. Gannett’s report stated. “While 
. great international organizations 
tread the tangled paths of diplomacy, 
the federation through simple acts of 
helpfulness is building friendship and 
understanding.” 

A letter from Jan Sibelius, ex- 
pressing appreciation for the offer of 
music and replacement parts for 
orchestral instruments to Finland was 
read by Mrs. E. A. Sullivan, of New 
York, the NFMC observer to the 
United Nations. Mrs. Sullivan re- 
ported on the organization of the In- 
ternational Music Council and_ the 
holding of its first assembly, in Paris 
in February, 1951. Establishment of 
international music festivals and the 
formation of a United Nations or- 
chestra, made up of nationals of all 
member countries, are among the 
projects planned, Mrs. Sullivan said. 

Immediately after the luncheon the 
delegates adjourned to the Assembly 
Hall to hear a program offered by the 
Tuesday Musicale Chorus, of Boise, 
directed by Mrs. Eli Weston; the 
LDS Relief Society Chorus, Dr. Flor- 
ence Jepperson Madsen, director; 
Helene Druke and Walter Shaw, Salt 
Lake City duo-pianists; Maria de 
Leon Ortega, folk singer from Mexi- 
co City; Gladys Gladstone, Salt Lake 
City pianist, a national Young Artist 
winner in 1943; the Salt Lake City 
Chamber Music Players (Reginald 
Beales, violinist; Dow H. Young, 
clarinetist; Joseph Clive, cellist; and 
Lucile Swenson, pianist); and the 
Brigham Young University Madrigal 
Chorus, of Provo, Utah, conducted by 
Margaret Summerhays. 

The spacious Tabernacle formed an 
imposing background for the Pageant 
of the States that preceded the con- 
cert by Elena Nikolaidi, Greek con- 
tralto, on Monday night. After an 
organ processional, played on _ the 








Tabernacle organ by Frank W. Asper, 
announced the opening of the cere- 
mony, there was a speech of welcome 
by Governor J. Bricken Lee, with re- 
sponses by Mrs. Keith and by Mrs. 
John F. Poway of Fort Worth, on 
behalf of NFMC past presidents. 
From this point on, Miss Nikolaidi’s 
art reigned supreme. During the in- 
termission, the 250-voice Associated 
Men’s Choruses of Utah — conducted 
successively by Elvin B. Terry, Ladd 
R. Cropper, Albert J. Southwick, Earl 
Donelson, and J. Hulbert Keddington 
—gave a gratifying demonstration of 
what male choruses, properly trained 
and led, can do to raise the standards 
of community music. 


At the biennial banquet, on Tues- 
day evening, Rudolph Ganz, vet- 
eran conductor, pianist, and composer, 
delivered one of the most vital 
speeches of the convention. In an ad- 
dress that pulled no punches, Mr. 
Ganz criticized “the complete failure 
in a half-century of musical progress 
to establish as part of the government 
a bureau of fine arts such as exists ir 
practically every country abroad... . 
Significant of the government’s atti- 
tude is the fact that musicians were 
classified as non-essential in the vet- 
erans training programs, whereas bar- 
tenders and cosmeticians were placed 
in the essential brackets. 

“While there is yet no _ federal 
bureau of fine arts,” he continued, 
“there is noteworthy progress in sub- 
sidization of fine musical programs 
on the part of cities and states. An 
example of this is the Baltimore Sym- 
phony, which receives $50,000 an- 
nually. We must convince people that 
music is not a luxury, but one of the 
greatest cultural and educational 
forces.” 

Three uniquely American institu- 
tions, Mr. Ganz said, have contributed 
to the United States’ great musical 
development in the last half-century: 
The National Federation of Music 
Clubs, with its diversified interests 
and membership; the large number of 
young people’s concerts given by sym- 
phony orchestras in this country; and 
the nation’s high-school orchestras and 
bands. 

“Federation efforts to influence good 
music on the screen must be positive 
rather than negative,” Sigmund Spaeth, 
chairman of the motion picture music 
committee, told delegates at the Friday 
morning session. “Members must con- 
centrate on helping make commercial 
successes of motion pictures whose 
artistic and music values are unde- 
niable, yet which may fail somewhat 
as to box-office appeal.” 

Morton Gould’s American Salute 
was the curtain-raiser for the Wed- 
nesday evening performance of Beet- 
hoven’s Ninth Symphony by the Utah 
Symphony and the 250-voice Univer- 
sity of Utah combined chorus. For 
an audience that filled every available 
seat in the great auditorium and num- 
bered several hundred standees, Maur- 
ice Abravanel and his eighty instru- 
mentalists gave a distinguished per- 
formance, playing in mid-season form 
in spite of a two-month layoff. Solo 
parts were sung by four Utah singers 
—Ruth Jensen Clawson, soprano; 
Annette Richardson Dinwoodey, con- 
tralto; Ray Brimhall, tenor; and Har- 
old H. Bennett, bass-baritone. 

A program dedicated by Mr. Abra- 
vanel to two great friends of the 
orchestra—the late President George 
Albert Smith of the LDS Church and 
the late Emma Lucy Gates Bowen, 
Utah soprano and music leader—was 
also notable for a performance of 
Leroy J. Robertson’s Concerto for 
Violin and Orchestra. The University 
of Utah composer’s work was played 
by Tibor Zelig, concertmaster of the 
Utah Symphony. The program was 
sponsored by the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of California and broadcast over 
the CBS network. 

Other convention musical programs 
included a piano recital by William 
Kapell, on Tuesday night in the As- 
sembly Hall, and a joint recital by 





Courtesy, Deseret News 
Mrs. Ada Holding Miller (left), 
newly elected NFMC president, 
and Mrs. Donald A. Dougan, 
chairman of the 26th biennial con- 
vention, held at Salt Lake City 


Donald Gramm, baritone, and Paula 
Lenchner, soprano, on Thursday night 
in the Rainbow Randevu. After thie 
latter program the dance floor was 
cleared for a spirited exhibition of 
round dances and mixers presented by 
prize-winning groups from the LDS 
Church Mutual Improvement Asso- 
ciation membership in the Salt Lake 
City area; Mrs. John Longden acted 
as chairman. The program closed with 
an Indian dance by Forrest Thorn- 
burg, NFMC folk-dance chairman. 


HE Young Artist’s Auditions were 

held on Thursday and Friday. 
Audition winners, Miss Ruth M. 
Ferry, national auditions chairman, 
announced, emerged from a list of 
148 original entries. State contests re- 
duced this total to 37. Of this num- 
ber, seventeen survived the district 
contests and entered the national com- 
petition. After four hours of audi 
tions by the six finalists, the judges’ 
panel selected Carol Smith, contralto, 
of Chicago; Stanley Plummer, violin 
ist, of Pasadena; and Claudette Sorel, 
pianist, of New York. 

Miss Smith chose to accept NFMC 
sponsorship of a Town Hall recital 
rather than a $1,000 prize. Miss Sorel 
and Mr. Plummer (the first violinist 
winner since 1941) chose to accept the 
cash prizes. In addition to her cash 
prize, Miss Sorel was guaranteed a 
contract with National Concert and 
Artists Corporation and two paid 
orchestra appearances, one over NBC 
and the other at the Aspen Festival 
this summer. Miss Smith was also 
guaranteed an orchestra engagement, 
at the Brevard Music Festival this 
August. 

Judges included Maurice Abra 
vanel, Mario Chamlee, Rudolph Ganz, 
Rudolf Kolisch, Maria Kurenko, 
Ethel Leginska, Feri Roth, James 
Sample, and Halsey Stevens. Alex- 
ander Schreiner and Frank W. Asper, 
Tabernacle organist, judged the organ 
entrants. 

Robert Manga, sixteen - year - old 
Mansfield, Mass., violinist, was an- 
nounced as winner of the new Pea- 
body Institute three-year scholarship 
He was winner of the Edgar Still- 
man Kelley award four years ago. A 
one-year Peabody Institute scholar- 
ship was awarded to Ruth Tengwell, 
Chicago violinist. Judges in this con- 
test were three Utah Symphony mem- 
bers—Tibor Zelig, Kenneth Kuchler, 
and David Shand. 


ATURDAY was Junior day. At 

nine o'clock a score or more of 
Utah bands in gay uniforms took part 
in the parade down Main Street as 
part of the annual Army Day cele- 
bration. The 400-voice Festival 
Chorus, drawn from the sixth and 
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seventh grades of the Salt Lake City 
schools, under the direction of Ver- 
non J. LeeMaster, opened the Junior 
Division program at the Tabernacle. 
Lorraine Bowman and Dow Young, 
Jr., directed an all-city junior-and- 
senior-high-school orchestra. 

Hazel Kinscella, professor of mu- 
sic at the University of Washington, 
principal speaker at the luncheon at 
the Newhouse Hotel, urged that folk 
music be stressed by educators. Music 
for the luncheon was furnished by the 
a cappella choir of West High School, 
directed by William Billeter. 

The Junior Forum, at the South 
High School on Saturday afternoon, 
was presided over by Mrs. Phyllis 
Lations Hanson, Massachusetts board 
member and junior magazine editor. 
Those taking part included John C. 
Kendel, of Chicago; Lena Milam, of 
Beaumont; Frances Elliott Clark, of 
Salt Lake City; Hazel Nohavec Mor- 
gan, of Cleveland; Mrs. Elmer 
Sexauer, of Brookings, S. D.; and 
Mrs. John Longden, of Salt Lake 
City. Winning compositions of young 
composers in the Junior Federation 
competition were performed. The 27 
members of the family of Marion and 
Luclla Lindsay, assembled and led by 
Melba Lindsay Burton, of Salt Lake 
Citv, gave a demonstration of string 
and vocal music in the home. A piano 
quartet from Carlsbad, N. M. (Mar- 
garet High, Betty Jean Cooper, Virgie 
Nell Gentry, and Jim Thompson), 
plaved, and the South High School 
Chorus of Salt Lake City, under the 
direction of Armont Willardsen, sang 
excerpts from Song of Norway. 


GOVERNOR and Mrs. J. Bracken 
Lee entertained delegates at a 
reception, concert, and tea on Satur- 
dav afternoon at the Governor’s Man- 
sion. The Musical Arts Guild, of 
Logan, Utah, had charge of the pro- 
gram. The Utah State String Quar- 
tet (Mischa Poznanski, N. W. Chris- 
tensen, George Gowans, and George 
Paltz) played; and LuCretia Ferre, 
Salt Lake City soprano, sang. 

The 900-voice Mutual Improvement 
Association chorus of the Latter Day 
Saints nave Crawford Gates, di- 
rector, and Grant Johannesen, Utah- 
born pianist, appeared at the conclud- 
ing session, on Saturday night at the 
Tabernacle. This was truly youth 
night, but everyone, young and old, 
got into the act with a hymn-sing be- 
fore the program, led by R. Ken- 
drick, of Seattle, NFMC national 
choral conductor, and later by Ann 
Davies, of Emporia, Kan. 

\fter a week of music sparked by 
the singing of numerous choruses, 
another choral program might have 
had a deadly effect, but not the kind 


that Mr. Gates and the MIA chorus 
delivered. Time after time great 
masses of tone—clear, vibrant, and 
unforced—welled up under the dome- 
like roof of the Tabernacle. For 
sheer exuberance and haunting melody 
the music from Mr. Gates’s own 1947 


centennial opera, Promised Valley, 
was unsurpassed. 
The concluding White Breakfast, 


with its candle-lighting ceremony, 
drew another overflow crowd. The 
blue - and - gold - robed Ricks College 
Concert Choir, of Rexburg, Idaho, 
marched through the dining rooms 
carrying candles and singing. Led by 
A. L. Dittmer, choir and audience 
sang the hymn of the month, When 
Morning Gilds the Skies. The text, 
compiled for the candle-lighting cere- 
mony by Mrs. Keith in 1949, was read 
by a reverent audience led by the re- 
tiring NFMC president. 


TS taking farewell as president, Mrs. 
Keith expressed her thanks for the 
co-operation of officers and members, 
and pledged her continuing support of 
the organization. Mrs. Frank A. John- 
son, of Salt Lake City, Utah con- 
vention chairman, was presented with 
a life membership for planning what 
Mrs. Keith characterized “as the most 
brilliant convention ever held | in the 
history "g the organization.” Mrs 
Ronald A. Dougan of Beloit, Wiscon- 
sin, et il convention chairman and 
new vice-president, and Mrs. John- 
son were then given handsome hand- 
bags. At a meeting of the National 
Council of State and District Presi- 
dents, Mrs. Charles H. Pascoe, retir- 
ing chairman, was presented with an 
overnight bag. 

After a brief ceremony installing 
the new national officers, a choral 
program was given by the Ricks Col- 
lege Choir. Then the Salt Lake Phil- 
harmonic Choir, led by Walter 
Teutsch, sang two Bach cantatas; 
soloists were Elizabeth Hayes Simp- 
son, soprano; Tone Duncan, alto; 
Kenly Whitlock, tenor; Austin 
Seager, bass; and Robert Cundick, 
organist. Later in the afternoon, Ann 
Davies, of Emporia, Kan., conducted 
a Gymanfu Ganu (a songfest in the 
Welsh tradition) with M. D. Thomas, 
national president of the Gymanfu 
Ganu, presiding as chairman. Lucy 
Baugh of Salt Lake City was local 
director. With this event, the 26th 
biennial convention of the NFMC ad- 
journed., 

Innumerable awards for  distin- 
guished service to music were made 
during the week. The chief of these 
were announced by the citations com- 
mittee, headed by Miss Julia Wil- 
liams of Wilmington, Delaware, 
chairman of the Honors Luncheon, 
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Miss Ruth M. Ferry (extreme left), national chairman of the Young Artist's 
Auditions conducted by the NFMC, with the finalists at the convention. 
The winners were Caro Smith, contralto, of Chicago; Stanley Plummer, 


violinist, of Pasadena; 
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nd Claudette Sorel, 


pianist, of New York City 


_Choir of Ogden, Utah, Glenn L. 





Gathered at one of the many banquets held during the NFMC convention 
are Rudolph Ganz, guest speaker; Mrs. Royden James Keith, retiring presi- 


dent of the federation; 
Salt Lake City; and Mrs. 


held on Wednesday, with Frances 
Elliott Clark, 91-year-old mother of 
music, as speaker. 

The Citations Committee Award 
was presented to The Texas Company 
for its eleven-year sponsorship of the 
Metropolitan Opera broadcasts; the 
Special President’s Award to the Salt 
Lake City Tabernacle Choir for its 
upholding of high musical standards ; 
the Honorable Mention Citation for 
maintenance of a high standard of 
programs during summer months to 
the Chautz — Institution; another 
award to Fred Waring’s Pennsyl 
vanians for “service to a Singing 
America”; and a special commenda 
tion to the Standard Oil Company of 
California for its broadcasts of pro- 
grams by symphony orchestras and 
its sponsorship of the Wednesday 
evening broadcast of the Utah Sym- 
phony concert. Citation judges were 
Kathleen Davison, president of Sigma 
Alpha Iota; Henri Elkan, conductor 
composer; and Quaintance Eaton, as 
sociate editor of MusicaL AMERICA 

Federated music clubs of Provo, 
Springville, American Fork, and Lehi, 
Utah, acted as hosts at the Honors 
Luncheon. Surprise presentations an 
nounced at this luncheon included a 
check for $300 donated by the Sigma 
Alpha lota fraternity for CARE mu- 
sical packages and a $500 subscriber 
membership in the name of the na- 
tional president, Mrs. Keith, given by 
the Illinois Federation of Music 
Clubs. 


OCIAL events also claimed their 

share of delegates’ attention. 
Sorority dinners—of Delta Omicron, 
Mu Phi Epsilon, Phi Beta and Sigma 
Alpha lota—were held on Friday eve- 
ning. The same evening a dinner was 
held for state and district presidents 
Among other events was the formal 
dinner at the Newhouse Hotel on 
Thursday evening with the National 
Park District as hosts and Mrs. Vera 
Frey Beason, of Salt Lake City, presi- 
dent of this district, as toastmaster. 
Two choirs furnished the music for 
this occasion, the Apollo Male 
Chorus, of Great Falls, Mont., 
directed by L. W. Upshaw, and _ the 
Provo Euphonic Chorus, directed by 
Edward A. Sandgren. 

Hazel Nohavec Morgan, NFMC 
educational chairman, presided at the 
Education Luncheon, at the Hotel 
Utah on Friday, and the Philomel 
Singers and the Ogden Symphonic 
Han- 
son, director, supplied the music. Key 
speakers were Charles - Dennis, di- 
rector of music in the San Francisco 
public schools, and Russell V. Mor- 


gan, who holds the similar post in 
Cleveland, Ohio. 







Lester Rigby, president of the B Natural Club of 
Frank A. Johnson, 


Utah convention chairman 


Allan D. Toedter, Chicago World 
War Ii veteran, was awarded the 
$500 Ann Gannett Scholarship at the 
Friday morning business session it 
recognition 0 hi is outstanding work i 


music - seals Mrs. Hartwig Dierks 


of Kansas City, Mo., chairman of the 
NEFMC music in hospitals committee, 
made the presentation. Prior to the 
award Mr. Toedter reported on the 
progress of the music therapy work 
instituted by him in Chicago and Mi 
sourt hospitals 

The convention heard a musical 
program consisting of choral pieces 
by the Philomel singers, Seattle, 
R. H. Kendrick, director, with Vicky 


Impson, Lois Anderson, and George 
Peckhat as soloists at the Assembly 
Hall on Friday afternoon Albert 
Shepherd, Salt Lake City violinist, 
and Grant Johannesen, Utah-born 
pianist, gave well-roun led interpreta- 
tions of Brahms’s Sonata in G major, 
Op. 78, and Arthur Shepherd's Sonata 
in G minor. Katherine and Merritt 
Hohnson, of Aberdeen, S. D., plaved 


Howard Hanson’s Concerto for Or 


gan and Piano and César Franck’s 
Variations for Piano and Orgar 
Choral pieces were sung by thé 


Crescendo Club, of Portland, Ore 
Juanita Kilbourn Claus, director, with 
Elfie Bergh and Orpha Middleton as 
soloists. The Devils Lake Women's 
Chorus, of Devils Lake, N. D., led 
by Mrs. Glenn Toomey, closed the 
program 


AN optimistic attitude toward 
£% future of American compositic 


was manifested in the forum on 
American Music, at Kingsbury Hall 
on Wednesday afternoon. Helen I 
Gunderson, national chairman of the 
American music department of the 


NFMC, presided Halsey Stevens, of 
the University of Southern California, 
acted as moderator, and the speakers 
included LeRoy J. Robertson, dean of 
the University of Utah school of 
music, and Ingolf Dahl, associate 
professor of music at the University 


of Southern California. Music for the 
forum was furnished by a_ piano 
quartet from Kansas City, Mo. 
(Latha Daniels Blim, Gladys Schnorf, 
Gladys Gwynne Combs, and Marjorie 
Mason); the University of Utah 
Chamber Music Ensemble, Louis W. 
Booth, director; and a piano quartet 
from Mansfield, Ohio, (Margaret 
Hall, Florence Lockshin, Marie Platt, 
and Thelma Reed) 

The Student Division of the NFMC 
was honored at a luncheon on Tues- 
day in the University of Utah Union 
Building. Mrs. Hazel Post Gillette 
was toastmaster, and Adam S. Ben 
nion spoke on Music in Life. The 

(Continued on page 21) 














Amsterdam Orchestra Gives 


Season With Guest Conductors 


By Marius FLotuuts 


ness of Eduard van Beinum the 

Concertgebouw Orchestra in 
Amsterdam had to make many changes 
in its plans for the season. Mr. van 
Beinum’s place was taken first by 
Pierre Monteux, then by Walter 
Susskind, Jean Fournet, and Issay 
Dobrowen. 

Mr. Monteux offered a series of 
programs that were far from what 
we expected. Those who expected a 
great deal of French music were a 
little disappointed. Mr. Monteux’s un- 
successful attempts at a revival of 
such second-rate pieces as Mendels- 
sohn’s Reformation Symphony 
aroused both astonishment and criti- 
cism, and his weakness for Brahms 
was shown almost ostentatiously. The 
disappointment provoked by the pro- 
grams was exactly complemented by 
the enthusiasm for Mr. Monteux’s 
performances. His interpretations 
were marked by accuracy, freshness, 
clarity and liveliness, His interpreta- 
tion of Debussy’s Iberia should be 
specially mentioned, as should be his 
accompaniments of several concertos. 
With few exceptions Mr. Monteux 
conducted these from memory, and 
did justice to the significance of the 
orchestral part in the way all con- 
ductors should but hardly ever do. 

The young French conductor Jean 
Fournet led two orchestral concerts 
that formed part of a Ravel Festival 
given in the week from Nov. 12 to 
19—a little late, since Ravel was born 
March 7, 1875. Two concerts of 
chamber music were given in addi- 
tion to these. Among the many inter- 
preters, mention should be made of 
Nicole Henriot, who played the Piano 
Concerto, dedicated to her teacher 
Marguérite Long; Suzanne Danco, 
soprano; Jan Ode, who played the 
Piano Concerto for the Left Hand; 
and the Concertgebouw Chamber 
Music Society and the Dutch Cham- 
ber Choir, under the direction of 
Felix de Nobel. Among Mr. Fournet’s 
interpretations those of La Valse and 
of the Rapsodie Espagnole were espe- 
cially notable. 


B ECAUSE of the protracted ill- 


TTO Klemperer’s programs in- 

cluded first performances here of 
Shostakovich’s Ninth Symphony, 
Bart6k’s Viola Concerto (with Wil- 
liam Primrose as soloist), and Ernst 
Toch’s First Symphony. The Shosta- 
kovich symphony provided some fun 
in the first and third movements and 
even lyrical emotion in the second, but 
the finale seemed nothing but a bad 
imitation of Offenbach. The Toch 
symphony seemed a work of greater 
importance, particularly in its master- 
ful and economical orchestration. Ar 
indication, of its spiritual orientation 
is Toch’s inclusion of lines from Ein’ 
feste Burg; the conclusion is consist- 
ent with the attitude this implies—the 
attitude of a man who has not lost 
his confidence in the future in spite 
of the confusion and tumult that sur- 
rounds him. But in spite of these 
qualities the themes did not seem to 
have the depth that would justify so 
long an elaboration of them. 

Since autumn of 1949, the Utrecht 
Municipal Orchestra has been led by 
a young and idealistic conductor, 
Paul Hupperts, a fervent promoter 
of music by Bruckner and at the 
same time of contemporary composi- 
tions. Under his direction, Barték’s 
Third Piano Concerto was given its 
first Utrecht performance, with the 
young Dutch pianist Luctor Ponse 
playing the solo part. The program of 
Nov. 29 included the first concert per- 


formance of Katharsis, a large-scale 
ballet composition in symphonic style, 
for full orchestra, by Bertus van Lier. 
This work treats the struggle ot 
mankind against Evil; it was written 
in 1944-45, in the atmosphere of war 
and the German occupation. The plot 
was inspired by the choreographer 
Sonia Gaskell. 

Other Dutch composers whose 
names appear in the Utrecht programs 
are Hans Henkemans, G. Landré, and 
Marius Flothuis. Some notable novel- 
ties given by Willem van Otterloo 
and the Hague Residentie Orchestra 
were Sem Dresden’s Second Violin 
Concerto, Géza Frid’s Paradou (after 
Zola), and Stravinsky’s Concerto for 
Strings. In addition, Antal Dorati 
conducted a performance of Barték’s 
Concerto for Orchestra. 

The Bartédk anniversary was com- 
pletely neglected by the Concertge- 
bouw Orchestra, but the national 
radio was the most active organiza- 
tion in this celebration. All six string 
quartets were played on the radio by 
various ensembles, as were a number 
of other chamber and _ orchestral 
works. Mr. Dorati conducted one of 
Barték’s finest works, the Diverti- 
mento for String Orchestra, a work 
that unfortunately is little known in 
Holland. Two Barték chamber-music 
programs were given under the aus- 
pices of the Hungarian Embassy, one 
in the Hague and one in Amsterdam. 
A commemorative speech was made 
by the pianist Géza Frid, the guiding 
spirit of the programs, which in- 
cluded excerpts from the Mikrokos- 
mos, the Sonata for Two Pianos and 
Percussion, and some smaller choral 
works. In Amsterdam, the Arbeiders 
Bond voor Cultuur (Workers’ Cul- 
tural Society) organized a Barték 
program that included vocal and in- 
strumental chamber music and a talk 
by Eberhard Rebling. Andor Foldes 
was the soloist in a radio performance 
of Barték’s Third Piano Concerto. 


HERE is no reason to give a full 

account of the vast number of re- 
citals and chamber-music programs— 
there have always been more bad or 
mediocre musicians than good ones. 
The first appearance in Holland of 
Nikolai and Joanna Graudan was per- 
haps the most remarkable event in 
this area of our musical life. In a 
program of sonatas by Bach, Bee- 
thoven, Mendelssohn, and Debussy, 
they made known rare instrumental 
gifts and true musicianship. In a sec- 
ond aontet given a few days later, 
Szymon Goldberg co-operated with 
them in percarematis of two Bee- 
thoven trios—Op. 1, No. 3, and Op. 
70, No. 2. But neither Beethoven nor 
the splendid reviews of the Graudans 
nor Mr. Goldberg’s renown was able 
to attract the 450 people who would 
have filled the hall. The concert illus- 
trated in a sad and significant way 
the actual state of our musical life ; 
people seem to have lost confidence in 
the concert hall, since so many pro- 
grams of poor quality are given day 
in and day out. 

Another remarkable recital was 
given by Mr. Szigeti, who ventured 
to play Bach’s three solo violin son- 
atas, a task as exacting for the violin- 
ist as for the listener. To Rob- 
ert Wallenborn we owe an acquain- 
tance with Samuel Barber’s Piano 
Sonata. 

Much attention is being paid to the 
revival of the piano of Mozart’s time. 
The Neupert factory in Nuremberg 
has fabricated instruments after the 
model of the Stein pianoforte, so 
much admired by Mozart. Janny van 
Wering and Pierre Palla have played 
the instrument in recent radio recitals, 
and Nap de Klijn and Alice Heksch 











- At a concert in Mexico by the Orquesta Filarménica, newly reconstituted 
this season as a permanent organization, are Sergiu Celibidache, conduc- 
tor; Nicanor Zabaleta, harp soloist; and Arturo Romero, concertmaster 


have given performances of Mozart 
piano-and-violin sonatas using this in- 
strument. 


JHE young French baritone Ger- 
ard Souzay, making his first ap- 
pearance in Holland, proved to 
be a remarkable interpreter, especially 
of French music. A concert given by 
Doda Conrad, bass, and Leon Fleish- 
er, pianist, was a most unusual 
event; their program included Web- 
er’s Fourth Sonata, Schumann’s 
Liederkreis, and the cycle Mouve- 
ments du Coeur, written by different 
French composers to words Louise 
de Vilmorin wrote as a tribute to 
Chopin. The two artists also pre- 
sented a series of familiar piano pieces 
and songs in a perfect order of key 
signatures, and the encores continued 
the series. This was a remarkable and 
stimulating experience—it was as if 
Schubert and Vogl had come back to 
life. 

A program by the Dutch section of 
the ISCM included an_ interesting 
work by a young French composer, 
Jean Michel Defay — a concertante 
suite for trumpet, clarinet, bassoon, 
horn, violin, viola, cello, and double- 
bass. Another unusual concert was 
given on April 28 by two members of 
the Concertgebouw Orchestra — 
Hubert Barwahser, flutist, and Phia 
Berghout, harpist. They played seven 
works by Dutch composers, six of 
which they had commissioned — Lex 
van Delden’s Duo, Hendrik Andries- 
sen’s Intermezzo, and Henk Badings’ 
Ballade (for flute and harp); Karel 
Mengelberg’s Soliloquium (for flute) ; 
Henk Bijvanck’s Andante and Can- 
zonetta; and Marius Flothuis’ Pour le 
Tombeau d’Orphée (for harp). 


Prokofieff Honored 


By Concert in Moscow 


Moscow.—A concert of works by 
Serge Prokofieff was played by the 
State Symphony, in the great hall of 
the Moscow Conservatory, in honor 
of the composer’s sixtieth birthday. 
The program, conducted by K. P. 
Kondrashin, included the Classical 
Symphony; the Third Piano Concerto, 
with Jacob Zak as soloist; and the 
Second Romeo and Juliet Suite. The 
composer, at a retreat some distance 
from here because of ill health, was 
unable to attend, but listened to the 
concert, broadcast throughout the 
country, over the radio. 


Three Composers Win 
Arts and Letters Grants 


Of the fifteen recipients of the 
$1,000 Arts and Letters Grants made 
this spring by the National Institute 
of Arts and Letters three were com- 
posers—Alan Hovhaness, Leon Kirch- 
ner, and Frank Wigglesworth. 


Celibidache 
And Chavez Lead 
Concerts in Mexico 


Mexico, D. F.—Two events of 
significance have marked the first 
months of the musical season here: 
Carlos Chavez returned as conductor 
of the Orquesta Sinfénica Nacional; 
and the Orquesta Filarménica, which 
used to give seasons on an irregul: if 
basis, with guest conductors, was _re- 
constituted as a permanent organiza- 
tion, with Sergiu Celibidache as con- 
ductor. 

Mr. Chavez’ authoritative musical 
personality had been missed sorely 
since his retirement over three years 
ago led to the disbanding of the 
Orquesta Sinfénica de Mexico, and 
considerable local pressure was ex- 
erted to persuade him to become 
active again. Although referred to 
officially as a guest conductor, Mr. 
Chavez was scheduled to lead five 
pairs of concerts, with Leonard Bern- 
stein conducting ‘the other. 


The first of Mr. Chavez’ concerts 
included Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. 
It was a gala occasion, with many 
high officials present in a warmly en- 
thusiastic audience. Subsequent pro 
grams have been almost as well re- 
ceived. Claudio Arrau and Nathan 
Milstein have been among the soloists. 

Equally successful have been Mr. 
Celibidache’s concerts with the Or- 
questa Filarménica, presented under 
the auspices of the non-profit Daniel 
Association. 

The Orquesta Filarménica’s present 
series of concerts, given to near-ca- 
pacity audiences in the enormous 
Palacio Chino, have shown a great 
improvement in the quality of the 
orchestra’s playing, and plans are 
being laid to bring a number of new 
string and brass players from Europe 
next season. Guest conductors have 
included Rafael Kubelik and Jascha 
Horenstein, and Jascha Heifetz was 
soloist on April 11. The Jalapa Sym- 
phony has been heard regularly in 
radio broadcasts conducted by José 
Ives Limantour. 


Two major events marked the cele 
bration of the Verdi centenary—a per 
formance of the Manzoni Requiem by 
the Orquesta Sinfénica Nacional, the 
choir of the National Conservatory, 
and local soloists; and a performanc 
of Rigoletto, on March 13, the exact 
centenary of its first performance, 
with Guido Picco conducting and 
Hugo Avendano in the title role. 

Chamber-music programs have in 
cluded series by the Hungarian Quar 
tet and the local Trio Europeo. 

—So_omon KAHAN 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
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with broad line, expertly controlled 
nuance, and brilliant, clean articula- 
tion of the many florid passages; and 
she delivered her three taxing arias 
with such impact that the Italian 
audience, ordinarily unmoved by cold 
Nordic voices, was wholly carried 
away. The wobble that marred cer- 
tain sustained passages appeared not 
to disturb her Italian hearers greatly, 
since many Italian sopranos also pro- 
duce wobbly tones. 

lf the grandeur of Miss Varnay’s 
conception offered compensation for 
the problems she had not yet solved, 
the same could not be said for Ivan 
Petroff as Macbeth, for although he 
sang well he scarcely acted at all. 
Italo Tajo’s Banquo was more com- 
manding, despite a good deal of 
hoarse, rough singing. As Macduff, 
Gino Penno cut a good figure on the 
stage, and demonstrated to advantage 
one of the sturdiest dramatic tenor 
voices of the oncoming Italian gen- 
eration. Mr. Gui’s conducting was ex- 
perienced but elderly and lacking in 
passion. Mr. Griindgens’ attempt to 
turn the play into a 1930 German ex- 
pressionistic fantasy was aborted by 
the lighting, but it would have seemed 
old-hat under the best of circum- 
stances. Aurelio M. Milloss contrived 
a ballet that seemed the emptiest thing 
ever composed until he displayed his 
handiwork in Tirsi e Clori a few 
days later. 


THIS forty-minute Monteverdi 

madrigal-eclogue required a dis- 
criminating and inventive treatment it 
did not receive. There is no action 
beyond a conventional pastoral court- 
ship, danced and mimed by _ two 
people, with a few supernumerary 
dancing attendants. Offstage a chorus 
that was much too large sang a 
monotonous succession of madrigals, 
and occasionally three soloists in the 
pit interpolated a few modest lines. 
Mr. Milloss’ choreography, modelled 
after the most trifling vacuities of 
Serge Lifar, was hardly more than an 
embarrassment to the gifted Yvette 
Chauviré and her partner, Vladimir 
Skouratoff, for they seemed mostly to 
be trying to fill up the time. 

Tirsi e Clori shared a double bill 
with Pizzetti’s Ifigenia, about which 
Guido Gatti wrote for MusICcAL 
AMERICA in February, 1951. Like 
some other works conceived for radio 
presentation, Ifigenia suffers from a 
poverty of visual interest. It was 
given handsome if conventional set- 
tings by Giorgio de Chirico — who 
now conceives of himself as a people’s 
artist and has given up surrealism 
and other avant-garde tendencies — 
but the composer, who served as both 
stage director and conductor, did not 
bring much life either to the score or 
to the grouping and movement of the 
figures on the stage. 

The music, rather pedestrian at the 
beginning, rises to eloquence toward 
the end, as Clitennestra pleads with 
Agamennone to spare their daughter 
from the projected sacrifice, and 
Ifigenia mourns her fate but asks her 
mother not to protest. The mezzo- 
soprano Elena Nicolai (what a time 
she and Elena Nikolaidi must have 
keeping themselves separate in the 
public mind) sang stirringly as 
Clitennestra. The 23-year-old soprano 
Rosanna Carteri (whom we know 
here through her eloquent singing in 
the recording of Puccini’s Suor An- 
gelica) delivered Ifigenia’s valedictory 
utterances with pathos and intensity. 

Schumann's Genoveva has seldom 
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been revived, since nobody has ever 
found a way to make it an effective 
theatre piece. Mr. Griindgens and Mr. 
Cluytens succeeded no better than 
their predecessors. There are moments 
of startling originality and power, 
with foreshadowings of Wagner, but 
the set pieces are static in their con- 
stant use of closed forms and need- 
less recapitulations, and the fairly 
extensive choral passages sound like 
excerpts from a _ second-rate ora- 
torio. 

Mr. Griindgens’ staging, designed 
to make the opera look like something 
out of a quaint old album, was pre- 
cious and self-conscious, and wrought 
unnecessary damage to a plot Schu- 
mann obviously meant to present in 
terms far more robust. But Miss 
Médl, a contralto of sumptuous voice 
and fiery temperament, brought her 
role of a witch completely to life. In 
the title part Miss Cunitz was pallid, 
a run-of-the-mill German soprano 
capable of occasional lovely vocal 
moments. Mr. Cluytens conducted as 
though he had been too busy at the 
Paris Opéra to give much construc- 
tive thought to a score that needs a 
great deal. 


HE return of Licia Albanese to 

Milan was the most electrical 
event in the two weekends I spent 
hearing performances at the Teatro 
alla Scala. The occasion was a restag- 
ing of Puccini’s Madama Butterfly, 
conducted by Victor de Sabata. The 
settings and costumes, designed by the 
Japanese artist Tsuguji Foujita, 
avoided the cheap japonotserte of 
our American productions, and gave 
a straightforward, honest illusion of 
a Japanese house and garden and 
Japanese clothes as they may well 
have looked in the 1850s. Mr. De 
Sabata’s rich, perceptive, and the- 
atrically apposite reading of the score 
proved again that he is as remarkable 
an operatic conductor as everyone has 
always said he was. 

In these happy surroundings, Miss 
Albanese surpassed herself, probing 
more deeply into the role than ever 
before, and handling every inflection 
of it with poignancy and _ sincerity. 
Her artistry, which won universal ad- 
miration from the public and_ the 
Milan critics, was well supported by 
that of Giacinto Prandelli, the Pink- 
erton, and Giuseppe Taddei, an ef- 
fortless and authoritative Sharpless. 

It was impossible for an American 
listener not to be impressed by the 
care with which every aspect of the 
performance, large and small, had 
been prepared. The stage action was 
traditional, but somehow a bit more 
apt and natural than usual. The 
orchestra, the chorus, and Miss Al- 
banese’s voice were balanced to per- 
fection in the entrance music. The 
humming chorus at the end of the 
second act was invested with such 
exquisite tone and such choice phras- 
ing that it became for once an attrac- 
tive musical experience instead of a 
tedious stage wait. The orchestral in- 
troduction to the last act took on 
important symphonic dimensions. And 
there were no fireflies in the first-act 
love scene. 


HE new La Scala production of 
Borodin’s Prince Igor was equally 
imposing. The settings by Nicola 


Benois (now “director of scenic in- 
vestiture” and designer of a number 
of the productions) made spectacular 
capital of the immense size of the 
stage. 


The Polovtsian dances were 








After the opening-night performance of Verdi's Macbeth in the Maggio 
Musicale at Florence, Astrid Varnay, who sang the role of Lady Macbeth, 
receives congratulations from James Dunn, United States ambassador to Italy 


faithfully reconstituted after Michel 
Fokine’s unrivalled choreography and 
were admirably danced by the bril- 
liant and thoroughly disciplined corps 
de ballet. 

Although it was billed as Il 
Principe Igor, the production was 
bilingual. La Scala has seldom had to 
resort to this stopgap procedure, but 
the defection of Renata Tebaldi at 
the last moment led to the engagement 
of Hilde Konetzni, who sang the part 
of Jaroslavna in German. She sang 
it warmly and affectingly, however, 
and the polyglot performances at 
Covent Garden had given my ears im- 
munity to all linguistic vagaries. As 
Prince Galitzki, Boris Christoff 
seemed, on first acquaintance, less 
hair-raising than I had been led to 
hope. A generally capable but scarcely 
thrilling cast also included such part- 
time residents of the United States as 
Paolo Silveri, Fedora Barbieri, and 
Raffaele Arie. Unfortunately an at- 
tack of pneumonia removed Issay 
Dobrowen from the conductor's stand 
at the eleventh hour; he was replaced 
by Nino Sanzogno, a competent 
routinier. 

Mr. Sanzogno also conducted a 
double bill consisting of Mario Pera- 
gallo’s one-act “madrigale scenico” La 
Collina and Richard Strauss’s The 
Legend of Joseph. Peragallo’s piece, 
like Pizzetti’s Ifigenia, was written 
for the radio, and was staged for the 
first time on this occasion. It is based 
on, of all things, seven vignettes from 
Edgar Lee Masters’ Spoon River An- 
thology; seven characters, one by one, 
emerge from the shadows to sing 
their own epitaphs, sometimes with 
the help of balletic writhings and 
sometimes without. A duller work 
was never seen 


L“ Leggenda di Giuseppe, as the 

program called it, was another 
matter. Against a stunning Chirico 
setting, the magnificently trained bal- 
let set forth new and forceful 
choreography by Margherita Wall- 
man, whose presence on the staff has 
made the ballet at La Scala one of 
the world’s best. Miss Wallman was 
associated with Strauss in earlier 
productions of The Legend of Joseph, 
in Dresden and elsewhere, and pos- 
sesses a unique understanding of the 
requirements of the long, taxing 
score. In the past, the work has 
usually been mimed_ rather than 
danced. This time Miss Wallman con- 
ceived it afresh, entirely in terms of 
genuine dance movement. The musi- 
cality, variety, and theatrical appro- 
priateness of the result reaffirmed her 
stature as one of the leading choreog 
raphers in the world today. The roles 
of Joseph and Potiphar’s Wife were 
danced with memorable virtuosity and 
dramatic edge by Giulio Perugini and 






Tamara Toumanova. It was good to 
see Miss Toumanova taking the meas 
ure of materials that were worthy of 
her, after her association with the 
gilded nothings of Lifar at the Paris 
Opéra. 

The revival of Verdi's Un Ballo i 
Maschera, on May 19, did not entail 


a new physical production, for the 
existing settings and costumes by 
Alexandre Benois (the father of 


Nicola Benois, and the original de- 
signer of Petrouchka) are striking in 
color, design, and illusion, and suit 
ably spectacular in the grand ballroom 
scene of the last act. Franco Capuana 
conducted ably rather than stirringly 
The evening belonged to Maria Cani 
glia, who is still, despite a few frayed 
edges on her voice, one of the 
supreme Italian 


singing actresses; 
Jussi Bjoerling, 


whose Riccardo at 
Milan properly brought him a dupli- 
cate of his Metropolitan success in 
the part; Cloe Elmo, whose vehement 
Ulrica is also familiar to Metropoli 
tan patrons; and, in distinctly lesser 
measure, Mr. Silveri, who brought 
better stvle than tone quality to 
Renato’s music 


A AY from Florence and Milan, 
+4% my Italian operatic experiences 
were limited to a performance at thi 
Rome Opera of Rossini’s L’Assedi« 
di Corinto; one in Naples of Maric 
Persico’s La Locandiera; and, after 
the close of the Rome Opera season, 
a provincial version of Madama But 
terfly at the Teatro Sistina that re 
minded me strongly of Alfredo Sal 


maggi’s Saturday nights at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music 
The lofty, serious Rossini opera, 


with its prefigurings of Verdi, has al 
ready been discussed in detail in this 
magazine; suffice it to say that t 

singing of Renata Tebaldi and t 
accomplished mezzo-soprano Myri: 
Pirazzini (who had appeared in 
Donizetti's Lucrezia Borgia at La 
Scala shortly before I got there) and 
the conducting of Gabriele Santini 
were all out of the top drawer. La 
Locandiera, an imitation-Wolf-Fer- 
rari setting of the classic comedy by 
Goldoni, served as an excuse to go in 
side the rebuilt and repainted red and 
cream and gold San Carlo Theatre in 
Naples, in some ways the most dec 
orative of the Italian opera houses 
In the central feminine part Alda 
Noni proved to be a pert and _ petite 
actress well schooled in the ways and 
means of the lyric-coloratura reper- 
tory. 

In the late spring it is not possible 
to hear very much orchestral musi 
in Italy. In Rome, however, I ran 
across a concert by the Orchestra 
Stabile dell’ Accademia Nazionale di 
Santa Cecilia, which used «to be 

(Continued on page 19) 
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ONE OF LA SCALA'S NEW PRODUCTIONS 


One of the two dozen new productions staged at the Teatro alla Scala 
in Milan during the past season was Rimsky-Korsakoff's The Legend of 
the Invisible City of Kitesh. Issay Dobrowen conducted the revival 


Food Company 
Sponsors Staging 
Of Andrea Chenier 


On June 5, in the Brooklyn Acad- 
emy of Music, Andrea Chenier was 
staged in a production whose most 
remarkable feature was its sponsor- 
ship. The Giordano opera, absent from 
the New York stage since a few 
performances of it at the City Center 
some five years ago, was put on by 
Torino Food Products, a firm that 
purveys Italian staples and specialties. 
The promotional machinery included 
a large Torino banner across the pro- 
scenium and the allowance of one- 
dollar ticket discount for the presen- 
tation of ten Torino labels at the box 
office. A large audience, including 
Mayor Vincent Impelliteri, turned up. 

The performance itself, although 
generally adequate, was far from be- 
ing distinguished. By far the best 
singing and acting of the evening 
came from Virgilio Lazzari, as Math- 
ieu, and George Cehanovsky, doing 
double duty as Fleville and Roucher. 

Giovanm Mazzieri, making his 
American debut as Chenier, exhibited 
a middle voice of fine quality, but 
his singing was marred by a good 
many constricted and off-pitch upper 
tones and by a lack of rhythmic sense. 
Mary Curtis, as Maddalena, sang with 
admirably secure stylistic knowledge, 
if without a very high average of 
beautiful tone. Gino Bechi delivered 
Gerard’s music vigorously, but was 
in very rough and throaty voice. 
None of the principals was very pre- 
possessing dramatically. 

Other roles were assumed by Na- 
thaniel Sprinzena, Lizabeth Pritchett, 
Carroll Taussig, Enrico Donini, Bettie 
Dubro, Edwin Dunning, and a com- 
primario who bears the distinguished 
name of Francesco Merli. Nicholas 
Rescigno conducted firmly but without 
much attention to nuance or balance. 
The stage direction, by Anthony Sti- 
vanello, kept the line of action clear 
and was in good taste except when 
Mr. Bechi subverted it for purposes 
of self-display. 


—J.H., Jr. 
Salmaggi Gives Opera 


Series in Carnegie Hall 


Alfredo Salmaggi’s projected two- 
week season of opera in Carnegie 
Hall was cut short at the end of its 
first week, after three performances 
had been given. The first presentation, 
on May 9, was Verdi’s La Traviata. 
Salvatore dell’Isola, on a holiday from 
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South Pacific, conducted, and June 
Gardner was the Violetta, singing 
with acceptable style if somewhat thin 
and open tone. Fernando Bandera, as 
Alfredo, and Stefan Ballarini, as Ger- 
mont, were the other principals. Lesser 
roles were filled competently by 
Frances Boris, Valfrido Patacchi, 
Adrien LaChance, Enzo Neri, and 
James Eby. Anthony Stivanello was 
the stage director, as he was for all 
the performances. The settings were 
fresh and in good taste. 

On May 10. Puccini’s La Bohéme 
was given, with Martha Errolle and 
Mr. Mandera singing pleasantly as 
Mimi and Rodolfo. Joan Francis was 
Musetta and Richard Torigi was Mar- 
cello. Anton Coppola conducted. The 
double bill of Cavalleria Rusticana and 
Pagliacci was the third offering, with 
Olive Middleton singing Santuzza in 
the Mascagni opera. 


—J. H., Jr. 


Ricci Makes First 
South American Tour 


On May 5, Ruggiero Ricci left for 
his first tour of South America, where 
he will fill 25 concert engagements. 
He will appear in Colombia, Uruguay, 
Chile, Brazil, and Argentina. In Mon- 
tevideo the violinist will give two 
programs with an orchestra conducted 
by Juan José Castro, and in Buenos 
Aires he will play three series of sub- 
scription concerts at the Teatro Colén 
with an orchestra conducted by Man- 
uel Rosenthal. 


Concert Honors 
F. Melius Christiansen 


MINNEAPOLIS.—The St.-Olaf Luth- 
eran Choir presented a special concert 
in Northrup Memorial Auditorium on 
April 13 in honor of the eightieth 
birthday of F. Melius Christiansen, 
founder and for many years director 
of the choir. The celebration was 
sponsored jointly by the Minneapolis 
Symphony, the University of Minne- 
sota Artist Series, and the Twin 
Cities St. Olaf Club. The speakers 
included Gov. Luther W. Young- 
dahl; James L. Merrill, president of 
the University of Minnesota; and 
Clemens M. Granskou, president of 
St. Olaf College. 


Hempstead Orchestra 
Conducted by Frank Miller 


HempsteEAD, N. Y.—Frank Miller, 
first cellist of the NBC Symphony, 
conducted the Hempstead Community 
Orchestra in a free concert in the 
Hempstead High School Auditorium 
on June 8. Cecilia Gniewek Braver 
was the piano soloist. 


Seven Concerts 
In Fifth Season 
Of Carnegie Pops 


The fifth season of Carnegie Pops 
concerts, limited to seven concerts, 
opened in Carnegie Hall on June 2 
and closed there on June 9. The open- 
ing program, an all-Gershwin evening, 
attracted a large and enthusiastic au- 
dience. Sixty members of the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony made 
up the orchestra. Jack Shaindlin con- 
ducted, and the soloists were Muriel 
Rahn, soprano, Fred Thomas, bari- 
tone; and Stan Freeman, pianist. The 
selections, aside from an arrangement 
bv Robert McBride of music from Of 
Thee I Sing, was standard Gershwin- 
night fare. The performances were 
bright and spirited, if a bit over-loud 
in the orchestra. 

There was no concert on June 3, 
but on June 4 the Duquesne Uni- 
versity Tamburitzins, conducted by 
Matt L. Gouze. presented a program 
of Central European music and 
dances. On June 5, Ferruccio Burco, 
thirteen-year-old Italian conductor. 
led a concert made up largely of 
operatic music, with Mira Kent, so- 
prano, and Michael Breen, tenor, as 
soloists. 

June 6 was Viennese Night, with 
Simon Asen conducting and Ralph 
Herbert, baritone (replacing Miklos 
Gafni, tenor, who was too ill to ap- 
near); Jean Swetland, soprano: and 
Regina Doshay, violinist, as soloists. 
Western Night, on June 7, brought 
Milton Forstat as conductor, with Joe 
Scandur, baritone, and Beth Petti- 
grew. soprano, as soloists, and with 
a cowboy group called Sons of the 
Pioneers also participating. 

The program on June 8 was given 
over to Latin-American music, with 
Tito Guizar, tenor; Joseph Rabushka, 
violinist; and Mary Gasi, soprano, 
taking part under the direction of Al- 
fredo Antonini. The season ended 
with an all-Tchaikovsky program on 
Tune 9; the conductor was Howard 
Shanet, and the soloists were Richard 
Kay, cellist; Helen Vlashek, soprano: 
Tamara Bering, mezzo-soprano; and 
Leopold Rybb. violinist. 

The Carnegie Pons this season were 
operated by Industrial Concerts, Inc., 
with Tack Petrill as managing director 
and Daniel Rybb as program director. 


A. B. 


Many Soloists Heard 
With Portland Group 


PortTLAND, Ore. — The Portland 
Symphony concerts during the last 
half of the 1950-51 season brought as 
soloists Claire Hodgkins, violinist, and 
Patricia) MacDonald, pianist, who 
made their appearances as winners 
of the young artists’ auditions spon- 
sored by the Federation of Music 
Clubs. Lionel Barrymore was the nar- 
rator for a version of Kipling’s Jungle 
Book, with music by Miklos Rozsa, 
and Ogden Nash’s new text for 
Saint-Saéns’ Carnival of Animals. 
Henri and Ruth Arcand were the 
pianists and Roman Dukson the cello 
soloist in the latter work. Solomon 
was heard with the orchestra in the 
Schumann A minor Piano Concerto, 
and Lili Kraus played a Mozart 
piano concerto. The concerts were 
conducted by James Sample with au- 
thoritative musicianship. 

Charles L. Wagner’s production of 
The Barber of Seville, the only opera 
staged here this season, was presented 
under the local management of Phil 
Hart. Suzanne Bloch appeared in the 
University of Portland’s cultural 
series. Aurora Underwood, of the 
university faculty, give a piano re- 
cital. Fred Cone was viola soloist 
with the Portland Junior Symphony, 
which has been conducted for 27 
years by Jacques Gershkovitch. 

—JocELYN SOULKES 


Columbus Boychoir 


Heard in Princeton 


On June 2, the Columbus Boy- 
choir School presented a garden party 
and concert on its spacious and 
beautiful campus in Princeton, N.J, 
Organized by Herbert Huffman in 
1940, the choir school was located 
in Columbus, Ohio, until September, 
1950, when at the invitation of John 
Finley Williamson, it moved to 
Princeton in order that its work 
might be correlated with that of 
the Westminster Choir College. The 
62 boys enrolled in the non-profit 
school at the present time come from 
fifteen states and Canada. All have 
been chosen through auditions, and 
some are there on scholarships. About 
twenty-six of them make up the pro- 
fessional touring groups known as the 
Columbus Boychoir. 

This choir, which sings about ninety 
concerts a year, tours in a specially 
equipped bus that contains collapsible 
desks, a public address system, and a 
small piano. With these facilities tlie 
boys are able, while traveling, to con- 
tinue their regular academic studies, 
rehearsals, and even piano practice. 

The first portion of the musical pro- 
gram at the garden party was devoted 
to compositions by Handl, Pergolesi, 
Britten, Bart6k, and others, while t! 
second was given over to a delightful 
performance of Mozart’s Bastien and 
Bastienne. In all of the works the 
boys’ singing was marked by uncom- 
mon beauty of tone, and clarity of 
diction. Mr. Huffman’s  interpreta- 
tions were uniformly straightforwarc, 
and they were well suited to the ex- 
pressive capabilities of his finely di 
ciplined young singers 


ae 


Kurt List Opera 
Receives Premiere 


The Wise and the Foolish, a one 
act opera with libretto and music b 
Kurt List, was given its first per 
formance on June 2 under the auspice 
of the 92nd Street YM-YWHA. Last 
ing only half an hour, the work in 
volves a playlet (based on the Grimms’ 
tale The Strange Musician) acted out 
on an inner stage and observed by an 
audience sitting in boxes on stage. 
Two singing roles are assigned to 
adults ; rhythmic speech is used by one 
adult, three children in the roles of 
animals, and a children’s chorus; and 
one role is mimed. The accompanying 
orchestra is of chamber size. 

The work’s value as a vehicle for 
children, in which they can become ac- 
quainted with a dissonant musical 
idiom, is largely vitiated by the fact 
that although it is fluently composed 
and scored its attempts to characterize 
or complement the action on stage are 
seldom sharp enough to be theatrically 
effective. A tiny, witty overture to 
the playlet provides about the only 
interest in the rather featureless score. 

The performance, directed by 
Muriel Sharon and conducted by 
Franz Bibo, went smoothly, although 
the diction was not always clear. 
Connie Dose and Ralph Magelssen 
had the singing roles. Yvonne Pothen 
was the mime; Charles Carshon, the 
speaker; and Gerald Dworkin, 
Roberta Robins, and Bruce Marks, the 
animals. 


—R. E. 


Flint Civic Opera 
Celebrates Anniversary 


Fuunt, Micu.—The Flint Civic Op- 
era, a function of the Flint Commu- 
nity Music Association, celebrated its 
twentieth anniversary this year with 
a production on April 4 of Saint- 
Saéns’ Samson and Delilah. The 
work was sung in English, under the 
direction of Raymond Gerkowski, with 
Alice Engram as Delilah, Fred Mc- 
Kitrick as Samson, Vernon Syring as 
the High Priest, Wayne Whipple as 
Abimelech, Frank Raymond as the 
Old Hebrew, and Arthur McCombie 
as the Philistine Messenger. 
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Collective Nouns 


INCE the Armed Services 

Committee of the Senate 

started investigating the re- 
moval from command of General 
MacArthur, all the argumentative 
people in this country seem to have 
lost interest in other questions— 
even questions that are more im- 
portant and almost as amusing. 
Not so in England. 

lhe whole thing started in the 
Times of London, in a column 
cheek by jowl with a discussion of 
economic sanctions against Com- 
munist China. 

In its fourth article on the edi- 
torial page the Times of London 
said: 

“There is no noun of assembly 
for cats; scorning to go about in 
packs or herds or even in a pride, 
they walk by themselves. When 
nature, in the shape of the female 
of the species, brings them to- 
gether, they still remain individual- 
ists.” 

This is the sort of categorical 
statement that British readers do 
not allow to go unchallenged, and 
in these offices it raised the really 
horrid thought that almost no mu- 
sical specialty has a_ collective 
noun all its own. This situation is 
manifestly intolerable and must not 
—shall not—be allowed to con- 
tinue. 

At any rate, to get back to the 
Times of London and its readers, 
His Honor, Judge John Basil 
Blagden of the County Courts (an 
eminent jurist who, as the New 
York Times remarked, diverts him- 
self by playing shove halfpenny, 
a tavern game that requires its 
contestants to shove halfpennies 
along a measured board) promptly 
took writing implement in hand. 

“Cats, I have always’ under- 
stood,” he wrote, “assemble on the 
rare occasions when they do so in 
a ‘clowder’ and kittens in a 
‘kendle.’ ” 

Erudite readers (apparently 
some publications do have such) 
quickly confirmed Judge Blagden’s 
assertion. Peter Mansfield, chief 
executive of British European Air- 
ways, reported that he had copied 
from an eighteenth-century book 
called Lore of the Chase 88 col- 
lective terms for gatherings of 
birds and beasts. Among these he 
listed were clowder of cats, 
cowardice of curs, pride of lions, 
skulk of foxes, gaggle of geese (if 
on the wing they become a skein), 
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exaltation of larks, murmuration 
of starlings, and rush of dunbirds. 

Mr. Mansfield added two modern 
terms—a flush of wing command- 
ers (Royal Air Force) and an ob- 
scuration of dons (British univer- 
sities). 

A dissenter entered the argu- 
ment when one H. H. Brown re- 
ported that the Boke of Saint Al- 
bans, first printed in 1486, did not 
mention a clowder of cats in its 
list of “company of beestys and 
fowlys,” but did a “kyndyll of yong 
cattis.” 

Finally, C. A. A., apparently a 
parson, sent in a set of clerical 
collectives: 


An explosion of canons, what term 
could be apter 

For use in describing a turbulent 
chapter ? 

Though some have 
with indecent jocosity, 
To call the episcopal 
pomposity, 

I venture to 
propriety, 

A party of prelates be known as a 
piety. 


been ‘known 


bench a 


urge with greater 


Since it now seems to be open 
season on coining collective nouns, 
and since the musical profession is 
manifestly so poor in them, it 
seems only a response to the call 
of duty to set our wits to work 
and provide some, although it must 
be admitted that congregations of 
specialists in some classifications 
are seldom to be found. 

For instance, who ever saw, or 
heard, enough sopranos all in one 
place at the same time to justify 
assigning a noun of assembly to 
them? If such a group were to be 
found you might very well have a 
scream of sopranos, just as by the 
same token you could assemble a 
chest of contraltos, a stupidity of 
tenors, or a grumble of basses. 

The only trouble with this sort 
of game is that the names assigned 
seem always to imply critical 
judgments. Not all sopranos 
scream — you might work very, 
very hard and assemble a_ melli- 
fluence of sopranos. You might 
even, by much more diligent 
searching, be able to get together 
a group of contraltos who didn’t 
sound chesty (then you would 
probably have an insipidity), a 
group of tenors of average intelli- 
gence, or a group of non-grum- 
bling basses. 

But this problem we can dis- 
regard. Three or more tuba play- 
ers undoubtedly make up a flatu- 
lence of their breed, just as three 
or more musicologists inevitably 





make up a myopia. Then you have 
a preciosity of record-album an- 
notators—or else an ignorance of 
them—and an unction of radio an- 
nouncers. Violinists gather in 
wails, flutists in twitters, and cel- 
lists in straddles. I suppose celesta 
players would gather in sacchar- 
inities. 

Among composers you could 
find Bachs gathering in fecundi- 
ties and Rossinis (if there were 
more than one) in_ gluttonies. 
Music critics, of course, assemble 
in groups known as disagreements. 

The game could be played end- 
lessly, and no doubt, better. Per- 
haps some readers will be able to 
supply the proper terms for occu- 
pations not specified here or find 
better ones for some suggested. 
Anyone who can’t should be 
thrown into a den with a whole 
tremolando of church organists. 


Musicians’ Directory 


Twice a year the pulse of musi- 
cal life on the West Coast makes 
itself felt with the issuing of a re- 
vision of the Musicians’ Directory 
by AFofM Local 47, in Los An- 
geles. It has been mentioned here 
before, but each presents 
such a fascinating variety of ac- 
tivity, both normal and exotic, that 
the temptation to record its riches 
is too strong to resist. 

The directory falls into two sec 
tions—the first listing the local’s 
membership alphabetically by occu 
pation and/or instrument. The 
second is by far the more enter- 
taining, for in a group of mu- 
sicians who live among the Holly- 
wood movie-makers there are spe 
cialists whose stripes are, to say 
the least, colorful. 

Aaron, Alvin (Abe) gets to lead 
off both lists, because in addition 
to having lots of a’s in his name 
he is an arranger, which is cate- 
gory one in the second list. He 
has five full pages of colleagues, 
listed in small type, four columns 
to a six-inch page. There are al- 
most as many accordion players, 
but only six electric accordion 
players—one of them named Vera 
Pall. After the alto players comes 
Leo Sadd as the only performer 
on Arabian instruments, or drum- 
bukki, as the directory adds in a 
helpful parenthesis. The auto harp 
and the bagpipes have two play- 
ers apiece listed for them, with 
32 for the balalaika, two for the 
bandolon, and only one for the 
bandurria. Banjo players, bari 
tone players, and bassoonists are 
fairly common, but there are only 
sixteen contra-bassoonists and two 
bazooka players—Bob Burns and 
Rusty Jones. Bones (minstrel) 
have only George A. Smith to play 
them, but lots of Local 47 mem- 
bers can make the bongoes work. 
You can see what a job it would 
be to go through the whole list, 
but there are some real anomolies 
that it would be a shame to pass 
up, including the eight people who 
can play the calliope. 

What in the name of all three 

Dorothy Hollo- 
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S's is a bass can? 
well plays it, but what is it? There 
are two cavaquinho players; the 
cavaquinho, it turns out, is a Bra- 
zilian ukelele. There are all sorts 
of clarinetists, able to play in all 
keys, and a sturdy colony of play- 
ers on the claves. Ten men list 
cow bells as something they can 
make music from; ten play the 
cymbalon; and Ray Hoback plays 


the cuenophone, otherwise known 
as the goofus horn. Nine players 
are listed for the domra, whatever 
that is, and the directory adds 
(Russian), presumably to differen- 
tiate their instrument from non 
Russian domras. There are pages 
of drummers, enough drum majors 
to satisfy any possible demand, and 
plenty of South Sea and Tahitian 
drummers. But there is only one 
man who can play the English 
coach horn and only one engraver 
(music). 

There is a whole fife-and-drum 
corps, but only one flageoletist, and 
one bass flutist. The six fluegel 
horn players seem more than 
enough. Frank Wilder plays the 
gooch - gadget, and 27 men with 
Latin names play the guiro. Play 
ers follow for all sorts of harps 
and harmonicas, for harmonium, 
jews harp, and jug. Mary Starr 
plays the linnette (again:?), two 
Bickfords and Jack McCloud the 
lute. The mandolin family is well 
represented in all ranges. Louiss 
Fields is a music cutter, or plays 
a music cutter. 

There are three one-man bands, 
composition unspecified. Ocarina, 
double-bass ocarina, organ, electric 
organ, portable organ, organo, 
photoplayer, and piano; then an 
electronic piano, played by cither 
Terri Pall or our old electric 
accordion friend Vera Pall. What 
is a salterio? Sarrusophone, saw, 
and saxophones of all varieties fol 
low, and so on through viola ce 
pardessus, violoopa (anybody cx 
cept Harry Lewis know?), voice 
(without subdivisions ), washboard, 
artistic whistling, xylophone, and 
zither. 

Bringing up the rear is a list 
of honorary members, not as many 


as you might think, including 
Crosby, Bing; Heifetz, Jascha; 
Hope, Bob; Toscanini, Arturo; 
and Whiteman, Paul. 


\ live town Los Angeles must 
be when all of Local 47 


at once. 


gets going 


* ¢ « Last June the young Earl 
of Harewood, nephew of King 
George VI and well known as a 
benefactor of operatic enterprise 
and as publisher of the English 
magazine Opera, sold 7,600 acres 
of his ancestral estates in order to 
pay inheritance taxes. On April 
18 he put another 5,600 acres on 
sale. The reason: He needs the 
money to make ends meet. The 
conclusion: Opera is an expensive 
hobby, even for a nobleman, par 
ticularly in these times, particn 
larly with a Labor government 


In an unconventional effort 
to democratize opera at the aristo 
cratic old Brooklyn Academy of 
Music, the purveyors of Torino 
recently sponsored a_ per 
formance of Andrea Chenier at 
which the possessor of ten Torino 
labels (olive oil, wine vinegar, and 
kindred products ) received a dol 
lar rebate on his ticket. We com 
mend the plan to the attention of 
Miss Betty Crocker, who still owes 
us a spoon in return for coupons 
we sent in months ago. In thes« 
inflationary days we'll take Andrea 
Chenier in preference to a silver 
spoon any time. 
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Metropolitan Opera Presents 
Three Productions In Chicago 


tion paid a fleeting visit to Chi- 

cago with a three-night stand at 
the Civic Opera House, from May 10 
to 12. Opening night was a gala af- 
fair. Musical and social circles put 
on a glittering spectacle in the audi- 
torium and lobby that practically out- 
did the performance of Fledermaus 
on the stage. 

It has been many years since such 
an excellent orchestra has been as- 
sembled for an opera performance 
here, and Tibor Kozma, who con- 
ducted the Strauss score, evoked a 
wealth of magic from it, even if he 
tended to overpower the singers at 
times. Patrice Munsel as Adele and 
Regina Resnik as Rosalinda domi- 
nated the performance. Both were in 
excellent voice, were ingratiating to 
the eye, and credible in characteriza- 
tion. 

In the two following days, the 
company gave three performances — 
La Traviata, on May 11; a repeti- 
tion of Fledermaus, on the afternoon 
of May 12; and La Bohéme, on May 
12 


Tien Metropolitan Opera Associa- 


In the course of its second and last 
week at the Civic Opera House the 
New York City Ballet presented two 
noteworthy works new to Chicago, 
Jalanchine’s Orpheus, on April 30, 
and Ashton’s Illuminations, on May 2. 
They were given only twice, yet both 
are of such an arresting nature they 
warranted more frequent _ billing. 
Aside from the superb Stravinsky 
score and magnificent Noguchi 
décor, Orpheus provided Nicholas 
Magallanes and Francisco Moncion 
with roles in which they appeared to 
better advantage than elsewhere. 
Illuminations seemed somewhat 
shocking in its subject matter, but its 
imaginative choreography by Freder- 
ick Ashton and its fanciful sets -_ 
costumes by Cecil Beaton made it a 
thing of beauty. 

Financially the company fared 
badly, yet the directors have stated 
that it will return next season. Chi- 
cago is a ballet-minded city and is 
expected to respond more actively to 
a return engagement. However, in its 
first visit it was noted that Nora Kaye 
and Hugh Laing were not seen in 
roles commensurate with their dra- 
matic ability; that Andre Eglevsky’s 
appearances, exciting as they were, 
were too brief and negligible ; and that 
the technical imperfections of the men 
in the corps de ballet were too ap- 
parent. 

The Chicago chapter of the Inter- 
national Society for Contemporary 
Music gave its third concert of the 
season on May 6 at Fullerton Hall. 
In it John Weicher and Rudolph 
Reuter gave a moving performance of 
the late John Alden Carpenter’s 
Sonata for Violin and Piano. 

On May 5 in Orchestra Hall, 
Nathan Milstein displayed his unerr- 
ing ear and impeccable taste in a 
superb violin recital. 

The Paulist Choristers, who have 
gained an enviable position among 
Chicago choruses through — severe 
discipline, hard work, and programs 
of musical integrity, made their an- 
nual appearance at Orchestra Hall on 
May 8 Under the direction of 
Father O'Malley the ensemble sang 
with precision and rhythmic propriety, 
but vocally it did not seem as fresh 
as usual. 

For the last concert of the sez "eo 
the Civic Orchestra was directed b 
six young students of Rafael Kubelik, 
conductor of the Chicago Symphony. 
Piero Bellugi, a visiting student from 
Florence, Italy, displayed musical 
sensitivity and drive and succeeded in 
making the orchestra sound better 
than it has in some previous concerts. 
George Lawner, conducting Bee- 
thoven’s Third Piano Concerto, with 
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Irene Schreier as the capable soloist, 
turned in a thoroughly creditable job. 

The young people’s chorus of the 
Civic Music Association gave its 
yearly concert at Orchestra Hall on 
May 6. The program included the 
appearance of Laddie Junkunc, a 
twelve-year-old violinist, who played 
with remarkable agility and taste. 

Kimball Hall recitals were given 
by Margaret Harris, pianist, on May 
6, and June Kovach, p’anist, on May 
9 


The 120 members of the Chicago 
United Singers and the Rheinischer 
Gesang-Verein gave a commendable 
performance of Haydn’s The Crea- 
tion at Orchestra Hall on May 20. 
Harry J. Brown, the director, had 
trained his singers to an excellent 
degree of responsiveness, but the or- 
chestra—one of those assembled from 
various professional groups—had dif- 
ficulty making sense of his choral 
conducting gestures. Of the soloists, 
Maud Nosler, soprano, distinguished 
herself by her purity of tone and her 
discriminating sense of line. David 
Austin, a young bass coming into 
maturity as an artist of taste, happily 
avoided the wobble so common among 
his fellow singers. 

Alexander Joseffer, pianist, re- 
turned to the concert stage in Fuller- 
ton Hall on May 16, after an absence 
of some six years. It has been too 
long an interval for his own good. 
Nervousness and tension did much to 
obscure his ability. On occasion a 
beautiful singing tone and deft tech- 
nique were to be observed, but the 
playing lacked focus. 

Meanwhile, in Kimball Hall, Rob- 
ert Shebilla revealed a baritone voice 
of pleasant quality and good range 
but of uneven production. 

One of the youngest and most 
promising choral groups in the city, 
the Choralists, gave its only concert 
of the season in Fullerton Hall on 
May 22, John Halloran, its director, 
had at his disposal a chorus capable 
of sumptuous vitality and sensitivity. 

3ut there was one disturbing factor 
in the performance: Mr. Halloran 
was given to blunders of taste in 
style. He performed works of Bach 
and early polyphonic composers with 
the sentimentality of the nineteenth 
century or the dynamics of the twen- 
tieth; he had no basic tempo in this 
music ; and he approached the music 
of Schein and Poulenc in the same 
manner. 

John Powhattan, best known here 
aS a competent accompanist, essayed 
a piano recital at Fullerton Hall on 
May 23. At best it was a tentative 
affair. 

The North Park College Chorus 
gave its spring concert in Orchestra 
Hall on May 15. Ruth St. Denis ap- 
peared in recital at the Civic Opera 
House on May 20, including some of 
her earliest and now historic dances, 
as well as some of her latest efforts. 
Sybil Shearer offered a solo program 
at the Great Northern Theatre on 
May 25. 

The season came to a close with a 
joint recital presented by the Citizen’s 
Committee for Better Music, in 
Kimball Hall on May 27. The com- 
mittee’s purpose is to secure good 
music upon the city’s ailing FM sta- 
tions, as well as to promote concert 
appearances by deserving Chicago 
artists. In the first concert sponsored 
by the committee, Lillian Chookasian, 
a contralto of warmth and fine mu- 
sical stature, was heard in two groups 
of songs, and the Siegel Chamber 
Players gave a scintillating perform- 
ance of Beethoven’s Quintet for 
Piano and Winds. The evening began 
rather lamely with Schumann’s Kreis- 
leriana, played by Florence Kirsch. 

—Louis O. PALMER 
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VIOLIST IN TEL AVIV 
At the close of one of several Israel Philharmonic concerts in which he 
was soloist, William Primrose, still holding his viola, is joined by Menahem 
Avidom, manager of the orchestra, and George Singer, its conductor 


Annual Festival 
At Mount Vernon 
Advanced to April 


Mr. VerNon, lowa.—The 53rd an- 
nual Music Festival of Cornell Col- 
lege was held on April 26, 27, and 
28 in the historic college chapel. This 
festival, the oldest west of the Mis- 
sissippi, has always been associated 
with the month of May; this year an 
earlier date was selected so_ that 
Rafael Kubelik might make his first 
festival appearance. The loveliness of 
the campus in spring, which has al- 
ways added to the attractiveness of 
the festival setting, was missing this 
year because of a particularly severe 
and prolonged winter and tardy 
spring; but the excellence of the pro- 
gram compensated for the lack of 
verdure. 

The festival opened on the evening 
of April 26 with a recital by Raya 
Garbousova, who immediately im- 
pressed by her technical command of 
the cello. Of greatest interest was 
Prokofieff’s new Sonata in C major, 
Op. 119, a work that was not par- 
ticularly interesting as compared with 
earlier compositions of the composer. 
Other major works included in Miss 
Garbousova’s program were Viv ag 
Concerto in D major, 1 3, No. 
and Schubert’s Sonata in A flat he 
Harold Eisberg supplied able accom- 
paniments. 

The following evening, Eileen Far- 
rell immediately established rapport 
with her audience. Her warm, opulent 
voice was enhanced by the exceptional 
acoustical properties of the chapel. 
She was most effective in her two 
arias—Voi lo sapete, from Cavalleria 
Rusticana, and Pace, pace, mio Dio, 
from La Forza del Destino. Miss 
Farrell was ably and sympathetically 
accompanied by Stevenson Barrett. 

Saturday is traditionally the gala 
day of the festival, marked as it is 
by the visit of the Chicago Symphony 
for two concerts. This year in the 
afternoon program the Cornell Ora- 
torio Society joined the orchestra in 
a performance of Fauré’s Requiem. 
The freshness of the youthful voices 
of the oratorio society (which had 
been well trained by Jacques Jolas, a 
member of the staff of the Cornell 
Conservatory), the singers’ devotion 
and reverence, the beautiful accom- 
paniment by the Chicago Symphony, 
and the inspired directing of Mr. 
Kubelik left an impression that will 
be remembered as one of the out- 


standing events of festival history 
Alyne Dumas Lee and Louis Sudle 
were impeccable soloists, whilk 
Eugene Devereaux, of the conserva 
tory staff, played the organ part 
The Overture to Mozart's Idomene 
and his Jupiter Symphony completed 
the program. 

The high point of the final concert 
was the presentation of Hindemith’s 
The Four Temperaments, with 
George Schick, assistant conductor of 
the orchestra, as the pianist. The rest 
of the program included Smetana’s 
From Bohemia’s Meadows and For 
ests, Schumann’s First Symphony, and 
the Prelude to Wagner’s Die Meister 
singer. For an encore the orchestra 
gave a breath-taking performance of 
the Scherzo from Mendelssohn's 
music for A Midsummer Night's 
Dream 

EUGENE DeverEAUX 


Wadmond Elected 
Metropolitan President 


Lowell C. Wadmond was elected 
president of the Metropolitan Opera 
Association at the annual meeting of 
the association and its board of di- 
rectors on May 17. George A. Sloan 
was re-elected chairman of the board 
and Lewis L. Strauss chairman of the 
executive committee. 

Other officers elected for the ensu- 
ing year were Lauder Greenway, vice- 
chairman; Philip D. Reed, vice-presi- 
dent; S. Sloan Colt, treasurer and 
chairman of the finance committee; 
and Reginald Allen, secretary. 

Mr. Wadmond, a senior partner of 
the law firm of White & Case, is a 
member of the board of directors of 
the Metropolitan Opera Guild, a 
former president and member of the 
board of directors of the Metropolitan 
Opera Club, a trustee of the Bagby 
Music Lovers Foundation, and presi- 
dent of the Lawyers Club. 

The following members of the 
board were re-elected as directors of 
the association to serve in the class 
of 1954: Curtis FE. Calder, H. Wendell 
Endicott, Mrs. William Francis Gibbs, 
Floyd Jefferson, Edward Johnson, 
William J. Keary, Thomas H. MclIn- 


nerney, Philip D. Reed, William 
Schuman, Carleton Sprague Smith, 
Lewis Strauss, and Benjamin 
Strong. John M. Drye and David T. 


Layman, Jr., were elected to fill va- 
cancies in other classes. 

Directors elected as members of the 
executive committee, besides Mr. 
Strauss, were Mrs. August Belmont, 
Anthony A. Bliss, Lucrezia Bori, 
Joseph M. Hartfield, C. D. Jackson, 
William deForest Manice, Allen 
Wardwell. 
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Berlioz Requiem Performed 


In Boston After Many Years 


HE next to the last pair of con- 
[ies of the Boston Symphony 

season, on April 20 and 21, 
brought what was in many respects 
the high point—at least the most 
spectacular one—of the season. This 
was the first performance here in 
many years, probably since 1882, of 
the Berlioz Requiem. Charles Munch 
conducted it with loving care, tech- 
nical mastery, and broad comprehen- 
sion of style. 

The choruses were the Harvard 
Glee Club and Radcliffe Choral So- 
ciety, admirably prepared by G. Wal- 
lace Woodworth. The tenor soloist 
was that able musician David Lloyd. 
Mr. Munch solved the problem of the 
extra four brass bands of trumpets, 
trombones, and tubas by stationing 
four small ensembles in the aisles ot 
the first balcony, two on either side 
at the front and at the back. The ef- 
fect in the Tuba mirum and Rex tre- 
mendae was extraordinary. It would 
not have been possible to perform the 
work in Symphony Hall with the 
numbers Berlioz had in mind, but 
the 228 performers who took part did 
very nicely, although Mr. Munch 
later confided he wished the chorus 
could have been doubled. 

The score has its circusy aspects, 
7. h aroused high enthusiasm, but it 

also a musical masterpiece. Every 
‘ breathes a spirit of dedication and 
devotion. It is religious music ex- 
pressed with passion. 

With the symphony concerts a week 
later, on April 27 and 28, Mr. Munch 
concluded his second season as music 
director. His program included one 
new piece, Giorgio Federico Ghedini’s 
Architetture, which is brisk, charac- 
terless, contrapuntal, dissonant, and 
mechanistic. The rest of the program 
included Schubert’s Tragic Symphony, 
a lovely work unaccountably neglected 
here since the Schubert centenary in 
1928, and Brahms’s D major Sym- 
phony. 

At the Boston Symphony concerts 
on April 13 and 14, Mr. Munch re- 
vived Vincent d’Indy’s B flat major 
Symphony, in observance of the hun- 
dredth anniversary of the composer’s 
birth. This massive, admirably con- 
structed work is usually received with 
respectful attention because of the 
eminence of its creator, but its aroma 
of academicism plus Wagner plus fin- 
de-siécle coloration makes it a little 
boring. 

Suzanne Danco, of the exquisite 
style and easeful vocalism, made her 
Boston debut as soloist in these con- 
certs. She sang a brace of Mozart 
arias and the Ravel trilogy, Shéhéra- 

zade. The Belgian soprano revealed 
he rself as one of those enviable mor- 
tals to whom singing seems to come 
as easily as breathing. Her voice was 
small and showed perhaps a shade too 
much vibrato, but it was of lovely 
quality otherwise and was used with 
superlative musicianship. 

The program ended with a brilliant 
performance of Ravel’s First Daphnis 
and Chloe Suite. 

At the annual meeting of the 
Friends of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, on April 4, Oliver Wolcott, 
chairman, reported that the orchestra 
had a deficit of $280,000 for the past 
bess Receipts from record royalties, 
broadcasts, and Symphony Hall ren- 

wy had decreased considerably. Gifts 
of about $80,000 reduced the deficit to 
$200,000, which, however, had “pretty 
much eliminated” the available re- 
serves, 

This little town between the harbor 
and the Charles River is pleasant most 
ways, but musically there always seems 
to be a feast or a famine. On April 
15, when nearly 3,000 of the city’s in- 
habitants were attending a Metropoli- 
tan Opera performance, there were 
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two worthy choral concerts going on 
simultaneously. 

One was given by Paul Boepple and 
the Dessoff Choirs, at Sanders Thea- 
tre in Cambridge. Devoted to rare 
music from the twelfth, thirteenth, 
and fourteenth centuries, the concert 
was the first of three in a spring 
festival presented by the Fanny Pea- 
body Mason Music Foundation, under 
the auspices of the Harvard Univer- 
sity department of music. The New 
York Wind Ensemble assisted. 

Over in Symphony Hall, at the 
same hour, Wilfred Pelletier con- 
ducted the New England Preparatory 
Schools Chorus in Brahms’s Requiem, 
excerpts from Wagner’s Die Meister- 
singer, and works by Vulpius and 
3ach. 

After the last chord of the sym- 
phony season had been sounded on 
Saturday night, Symphony Hall un- 
derwent its usual transformation for 
the opening of the 66th vear of Bos- 
ton Pops the following Monday eve- 
ning, April 30. Arthur Fiedler, be- 
ginning his 22nd season as conductor 
of the traditional spring entertain- 
ment, led a program that followed a 
time-honored Pops pattern: the Pro- 
cession of Bacchus from Delibes’s 
Sylvia; Tchaikovsky’s Italian 
Caprice; Komzak’s old reliable waltz 
Girls of Baden; Morton Gould’s Sym- 
phonette No. 2; tunes from Irving 
Berlin’s Call Me Madam: Sousa’s 
march The Stars and Stripes For- 
ever; Milhaud’s Le Carnaval d’Aix, 
in which Eugene List gave a brisk, 
engaging performance as the piano 
soloist ; and an unidentified ballet suite 
by Shostakovich, the season’s first 
novelty and a negligible work. 

Paul Cherkassky closed the 25th 
season of the semi-professional Civic 
Symphony at Jordan Hall on April 
26. There was a novelty in the D 
minor symphony of William J. Ma- 
loof, an eighteen-year-old student at 
Brighton High School, whose com 
position seemed largely derivative 
from Tchaikovsky. Henry Grigorian, 
a gifted young Israeli violinist. played 
the solo part of the Khachaturian 
concerto and played it well. Sibelius’ 
Seventh Symphony and Hafvorsen’s 
First Norwegian Rhapsody completed 
the program. 

The other two events in the Mason 
foundation festival were a recital by 
Suzanne Danco and a program of 
compositions by winners of the Lili 
Joulanger Memorial Award. 

The New England Conservatory 
brought off an interesting series of 
concerts of orchestral, choral, and 
chamber music devoted to New Eng- 
land composers of the past fifty years, 
from John Knowles Paine and George 
Whitefield Chadwick to Lukas Foss 
and Irving Fine. Among the soloists 
was Miklos Schwalb, who gave an 
admirable account of the piano part 
in Walter Piston’s Concertino. 

The Boston University College of 
Music opera department gave a pro- 
duction on April 20 at John Han- 
cock Hall of Robert Middleton’s mod- 
ern, satirical, and rather clever one- 
act opera Life Goes to a Party. It is 
about a group of assorted neurotics 
who go to a fancy-dress ball during 
the New Orleans Mardi Gras festiv- 
ities and get their come uppance in 
various ways. Well done. it might be 
a slick curtain-raiser. This perform- 
ance, conducted by Sarah Caldwell, 
head of the department, was well-in- 
tended but rough. The rest of the bill 
offered two acts of Verdi’s Falstaff. 

The Harvard-Radcliffe Orchestra, 
under the superb direction of its new 
conductor, Russell Stanger, gave an 
excellent program at Sanders Theatre 
on May 11. Among the items was 
Walter Piston’s Third Symphony. 

Young Robert Menga, whom I first 


LEAVING 
THE 
CHURCH 


Dorothy Kirsten, 
soprano, and Dr. 
Eugene Chap- 
man, after their 
May marriage in 
San Antonio 


heard as a violin prodigy some years 
ago and who is now a lad of seven- 
teen, proved in a recital at Jordan 
Hall on April 20 that he is a growing 
and maturing artist. 

Other recital activity has included 
an appearance of Dorothy Phillips, 
contralto, at Jordan Hall on April 23, 
and the Boston debut of Willy Frey, 
violinist, in the same auditorium on 
April 29. Mr. Frey is a musician ot 
obvious high intelligence and artistic 
sense whose fluent technique 
to make the music run together 

The Vienna Choir Boys ended their 
American tour at Jordan Hall on 
April 2, offering a characteristic pro- 
gram of churchly and secular 
ably directed by Peter pore A 

Marilyn Dickie, seventeen-year-old 
pianist from California, made her 
Boston debut at John Hancock Hall 
on April 8. It seemed doubtful that 
she was yet ready to undertake a 
public career. 


seemed 


pieces, 


Cyrus Durcin 
Opera Company 
Pays Minneapolis 
A Three-Day Visit 
Metropolitan 


MINNEAPOLIS.— The 
Opera Association paid its annual 
visit to Minneapolis on May 4, 5, and 
6. Fledermaus opened the season en- 

chantingly before a completely sold 

out house. Regina Resnik, as Rosa 

linda, stole the show. Lois Hunt re 

placed Patrice Munsel at the last mo- 
ment as Adele and played the part 
with great enthusiasm. The remainder 
of the excellent cast included Jar- 

mila Novotna, Brian Sullivan, Eugene 
Conley, John Brownlee, Hugh 
Thompson, Paul Franke, and Jack 
Gilford. Eugene Ormandy, who used 
to conduct the Minneapolis Symphony, 
was accorded a tremendous ovation by 
his old admirers for his brilliant work 
in the pit. 

The new production of Cavalleria 
Rusticana and Pagliacci aroused 
mixed reactions, due, particularly, to 
the new settings for the latter opera. 
The singing, however, was as good as 
we have heard here for a long time. 
In the Mascagni opera were Zinka 
Milanov, Margaret Roggero, Jean 
Madeira, Kurt Baum, and Francesco 
Valentino; in Pagliacci were Delia 
Rigal, Ramon Vinay, Leonard War- 
ren, Frank Guarrera, and Thomas 
Hayward. Albert Erede conducted 
both operas. 

Mozart’s The Magic Flute offered 









fine musical direction  b Fritz 
Stiedry; excellent singing by Eleanor 
Steber, Roberta Peters, and Richard 
Tucker; and good acting by John 
Brownlee and Lois Hunt 

The visit ended with Gounod's 
Faust, which looked all the more 


shabby following the new pre Asantine 
Mephistopheles vas 
impressive both vocally and hist 


ally Victoria de los Angeles 


Cesare Siepi as 


beautifully, although her impersona 
tion of Marguerite was disappointir 
Cnuseppe di Stefano was equally fine 
vocally and a bit stiff in acti \nne 
sJollinger, Thelma Votipka rank 
Guarrera, and Lawrence David 
complete 1 the cast, and Faust ( leva 
conducted 

Antal Dorati’s second season a 


conductor of the Minneapol ‘ 

phony came to an end on March 30 
The program included the world ‘ 
miere of Walter Piston’s Fourth 


Symphony, commissioned by the Uni 
versity of Minnesota in recognition 
of its hundredth birthday Cast in 
conventional form, the symphony 


very pleasant music, but seems to sa 
little that is significant. 


The concert of Feb. 23 had the a 
sistance of the University of Minn 
sota. Chorus in performances of 


Bach’s Magnificat and Beethoven's 
Ninth Symphony. The soloists were 
Frances Paige, Eunice Alberts, David 
Lloyd, and Mack Harrell. Nathan 
Milstein appeared with the orchestra 
on March 3, giving a thrilling per 
formance of Dvyorak’s Violin Con 
certo, and Artur Rubinstein was the 
soloist in concerts on March 16 and 
18 

Bartok’s Music for Strings, Per 
cussion and Celesta was heard here 
for the first time on March 23. The 
performance under Mr. Dorati’s di 
rection, however, did not seem to real 
ize the full value of the score. Erica 
Morini performed Bruch’s G minor 
Violin Concerto in ravishing style 
The Twilight Concert of Feb. 25 pre 
sented Emil Telmanyi as soloist in 
the Sibelius Violin Concerto The 
final Sunday concert of the 


season 
was entrusted to the capable assistant 
conductor of the orchestra, Gerard 


Samuel, who offered imaginative and 
authoritive performances of works by 
Tchaikovsky and Beethoven. The sec- 
ond half ot the program was turned 
over to the St. Olaf Choir, Olaf ¢ 
Christiansen, director. 

The Israel Philharmonic gave an 
impressive concert in the Radio City 
Theatre on Feb. 17, under the fine di- 
rection of Izler Solomon Ballet 
Theatre made a welcome reappear 
ance here on Feb. 28 and March 1 

—ARNOLD ROSENBERG 
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Serge Koussevitzky: 
An Irreplaceable Loss 


HEN a great man dies, the world is 

different without him. The grandeur 

of Serge Koussevitzky’s achieve- 
ments for the art of music becomes wholly 
apparent for the first time now that he will 
enlarge them no further. While he was 
alive and active (being alive and_ being 
active were synonymous for Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky) the magnificence of each new under- 
taking tended to deflect attention from the 
previous ones. For Mr. Koussevitzky 
grew in knowledge and in spiritual insight 
to the end of his career, and as long as he 
remained before the public the present and 
the future seemed to hold even more than 
the past. 

Although he had long since established 
himself as one of the supreme conductors 
in musical history, Mr. Koussevitzky was 
never tempted to rest on his reputation. 
As a musician he allowed himself no idle 
relaxation from his task. His technical 
command of the craft of conducting, not un- 
justly criticized in the earlier period of his 
career, improved from one year to the next 
to the point that, at 75, he was able, on his 
world tour, to produce miracles from un- 
familiar and sometimes second-class orches- 
tras after a minimum of rehearsal. More 
important, his stature as an interpreter of 
the classics grew unceasingly. Under his 
direction, Bach’s Mass in B minor and 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony became pro- 
nouncements of the deepest truth and the 
noblest beauty, and it was impossible to 
conceive that any musician in the world 
could have given them a more revelatory 
reality. 

Nor did his concern for the living process 
of musical composition ever diminish. It is 
not an exaggeration to say that American 
composers owe a larger debt to Serge Kous- 
sevitzky than to any other single practicing 
musician. From the beginning of his 25- 
year term as conductor of the Boston Sym- 
phony he undertook to acquaint American 
composers and their audience with one an- 
other. His remarkable perception of the 
intrinsic qualities of new scores enabled 
him to make astonishingly few mistakes in 
choosing contemporary works for perform- 
ance. Even more than the immense volume 
of American music he presented, the high 
quality of it entitled him to insist on the 
composer’s right to a hearing. 

He was far more than a_ sympathetic 
propagandist for American music—and, for 
that matter, for new music the world over. 
He was a creative force. He encouraged 
composers by sharing in the very conception 
of their works and by promising perform- 
ances of pieces that had not yet been written, 
if they were successfully completed. After 
the death of Nathalie Koussevitzky, in 1942, 
the Koussevitzky Foundation, endowed in 
her memory, enabled him to commission a 
host of valuable works. The breadth of his 
imagination is indicated in the variety of 
these commissioned works. He was not 
intent merely upon feeding his own reper- 
toire as an orchestral conductor, for many 
of the commissioned works were chamber- 
music compositions and operas, with whose 
presentation he expected to have no con- 
nection. 

As an educator he was no less creative. 
The Berkshire Music Center at Tanglewood 
stands as a permanent memorial to his vision 
and his tireless energy. He saw a dual 
function for the school. By bringing ama- 
teurs into close associatic:: with professional 


musicians of the highest quality he hoped 
to elevate the taste and deepen the appre- 
ciation of thousands of young people for 
whom music was an avocation; at the same 
time, he sought to provide for composers 
and performers a sternly professional train- 
ing. These two aims might well have can- 
celled one another out. But Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky’s unyielding educational standards 
and his clear understanding of the difference 
between a professional and an amateur 
orientation enabled Tanglewood to fulfill 
both with equal success. 

His annual address to the students at the 
opening of the Berkshire Music Center will 
be missed this summer quite as much as his 
scheduled performance of Beethoven’s Missa 
Solemnis. For each of his public pro- 
nouncements, despite the smile his quaint 
turn of the English language was likely to 
provoke, was a summons to citizenship not 
only in the world of music but in an ideal 
world in which politics and communal living 
should be transformed into a lofty fellow- 
ship. 

Serge Koussevitzky was the greatest 
musical statesman of our time. It is not 
enough to praise his achievements and to 
mourn his loss. We can pay him adequate 
tribute only by sharing his vision and work- 
ing to realize it 


Will American Music 
Lose World Leadership ? 


VER the past dozen years the for- 

tunes of music in the United States 

have been in the ascendancy, while 
those of European music have been at a 
low ebb. During the war and in the years 
immediately after it, we experienced a mu- 
sic boom, while European artists and insti- 
tutions found it difficult, and often impos- 
sible, to function at all. 

With almost incredible switfness, the 
opera houses and concert halls of Europe 
have now returned to a pre-war level of op- 
eration. Widespread government subsidies 
again enable the opera houses to undertake 
an adventurous repertory that is impossible 
for the deficit-ridden Metropolitan. Festi- 
vals, large and small, have sprung up in 
nearly every corner of the continent and the 
British Isles. The less sensational year 
around concert life of the larger capitals 
has become stabilized, and many artists 
again find it possible to have successful and 
remunerative careers without visiting the 
United States. 

Meanwhile American musical activity 
tends to become increasingly sterile and con 
ventional. Routine orchestra programs and 
appearances by popular celebrities at 
Tanglewood, the Lewisohn Stadium, Robin 
Hood Dell, Ravinia, and the Hollywood 
Bowl offer decidedly less enticement to those 
in search of a musical vacation than the 
festivals at Bayreuth, Salzburg, Perpignan, 
London, Edinburgh, or Aix-en-Provence. 

Nor is the unfavorable contrast between 
our musical offerings and those of Europe 
a peculiarity of the summer festival season. 
Granting that New York, by exception to 
the rule, provides as wide a range of music 

except opera—as can be heard anywhere 
in the world, American musical endeavor 
tends to become more and more of a play- 
safe affair, as impecunious institutions seek 
to balance their books. 

This is a gloomy situation. Have we 
passed through our one brief period of 
progressive world leadership in music, only 
to retreat in the face of Europe’s superior 
initiative ? 
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AVING completed his first season as general 
H manager of the Metropolitan Opera Asso- 

ciation, Rudolf Bing sailed for Europe on 
May 23, accompanied by his wife and their dachs- 
hund, ok Giovanni Martinelli left for Rome 
early in May to attend the wedding of his young- 
est ‘aaiiane r, and Lauritz Melchior and his wife 
flew to Frankfurt to make a trip through Germany, 
Denmark, and France. 

Dorothy Kirsten was married to Dr. Eugene 
Chapman, of San Antonio, Tex., on May 15. The 
ceremony took place in New Orleans. Cesare Siepi 
flew to Mexico City on May 20 for appearances in 
30 ito’s Mefistofele. Leonard Warren's recording 
of The Battle Hymn of the Republic, soon to be 
ll in an album of songs, is being released early 
to the Voice of America for broadcast on In- 
dependence Day. 

On June 28 and 30, George Szell will conduct 
the Amsterdam Concertgebouw Orchestra at the 
Holland Festival. Western Reserve University 
couferred an honorary degree of Doctor of Music 
on the conductor at its spring commencement. 
Moura Lympany is following her appearances in 
England, Belgium, Italy, and Turkey with two en- 
gagements in Vienna at which Thomas Scherman 
will conduct. Later she will play in the opening 
program of the Promenade Concerts in London. 

The recital scheduled by Ethel Bartlett and Rae 
Robertson at the Edinburgh Festival on Aug. 30 
will include the European premiere of Bohuslav 
Martinu's Suite of Czech Dances, dedicated to the 
duo-pianists. Victoria de los Angeles left for 
Europe on May 15 to sing at Covent Garden, at the 
Roval Festival Hall, and at music festivals in Edin- 
burgh, Lyons, and Holland. Ricardo Odnoposoft 
and Leonid Hambro have completed the first Amer- 
ican recording of Heitor Villa-Lobos’ Third Violin 
Sonata. 

\fter conducting in Havana, Joseph Rosenstock 
flew to Tokyo to conduct the Nippon Philharmonic 
in seventeen concerts and five broadcasts between 
2 iy 26 and June 27. He will then return to Aspen, 

olo., to resume his position as musical director of 
Ke Aspen Institute, and he will conduct four Grant 
Park concerts in Chicago. In recognition of “out- 
standing contributions in music and theatre” the 
Committee for the Negro in the Arts gave a scroll 
to William Warfield on May 27. Others who re- 
ceived similar awards included Laszlo Halasz and 
Peorl Primus. 

Dame Myra Hess appeared as the first soloist in 
the new Royal Festival Hall in London on May 8. 
Elisabeth Schumann has returned from a tour of 
South Africa that included 22 concerts. Tossy 
Spivakovsky left on May 22 for his first European 
tour since 1933. Four weeks of his visit will be 
devoted to recitals and orchestral engagements in 
Israel. Wolfgang Stresemann conducted works by 
Norman Dello Joio, Paul Creston, and (hiarles 
Griffes in concerts in Wiesbaden, Berlin, and 
Baden Baden. 

This summer at Tanglewood Seymour Lipkin 
will teach conducting and score analysis, as well as 
appear as soloist in a Haydn piano concerto. Dur- 
ing his European tour later this summer he will 
play in England, the Netherlands, Denmark, and 
Italy. Beverly Somach played the Mendelssohn 
Violin Concerto at a celebration commemorating 
the third anniversary of Israel’s Independence Day, 
on May 6. The program was broadcast over 
WNYC. Karl Kraeuter was soloist at a concert 
of the Jewish Community House Symphony, of 
Bensonhurst, on May 13. 

Early this month Merces Silva Telles left for a 
tour of South America, where she will give thir- 
teen concerts with orchestra. After a three-year 
absence in Mexico, Chile, and Uruguay, where she 
introduced several piano works by United States 
composers, Reah Sadowsky has returned to this 
country. She plans to present works by South 
\merican composers in her appearances here. 

Coenraad V. Bos and his wife celebrated their 
golden wedding anniversary on June 1. Lois Wann 
will be a member of the faculty at the Aspen Insti- 
tute from July 2 until Aug. 26. The oboist will 
also perform in ere of the programs. The Sagul 
Trio, made up of Edith Sagul, flutist, Marilyn Bea- 
bout, cellist, and Mary Stretch, pianist, gave the 
first performance “% a Clementi trio, over station 
WABF on May and of Marion Bauer's Trio 
Sonata, in Town tal on May 8. Artiss deVolt 
will be one of the soloists during the Salzburg Fes- 
tival, playing a Mozart harp concerto under the di- 
rection of Bernhard Paumgartner. She will hold a 
master class in harp at the Mozarteum Academy 
during August. 

After three years’ absence from the Spanish 
concert halls, Heinz Unger conducted an orches- 
tral concert in Madrid recently. 
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A scene from Malipiero'’s opera Torneo Notturno, given its world premiere at the Munich National 
Theatre in 1931, with Heinrich Rehkemper (left) and Kurt Barré (center) in the two leading roles 


WHAT THEY READ TWENTY YEARS AGO 


Malipiero, the Modern 


Sefore the conservative chimes of the Ton 
kunstler Festival in Bremen had completely faded 
from the air, Munich opened her gates to the 
extremists. The city had a Modern Music Week 
It included an operatic premiere of universal in 
terest to the world of music, that of G. Francesco 
Malipiero’s Torneo Notturno (known in German 
as Komodie des Todes) to the composer’s own 
libretto. As in the old mystery plays, most of the 
characters are nameless, while the two main ones 
are designated by the personifying adjectives, 
Despair and Light-Heart. The setting by Adolf 
Linnebach adhered strictly to the composer's 
minute directions and caught the atmosphere of 
unreality. ... Beyond the few objects necessary to 
the action, which were thrown into the light, the 
stage was enshrouded in shadow. Karl Elmen 
dorff conducted. 


Still Cause for Complaint 


There were those at the recent Washington 
festival who asked some pertinent questions. 
These five were overheard: 

1) Why no American music at an American 
Festival ? 

2) Why no memorial tribute to the distinguished 
composer, Chadwick, who recently died? 

3) Why not commission an American composer 
instead of Prokofieff? 

4) Why so few compositions of forw: rd ten- 
dency on five programs of chamber music 

5) Why so little important unfamiliar ents? 


On the Upgrade 


An English newspaper reported the recent honor 
given the conductor of the Glasgow Orpheus 
Choir with the following headline: 


“SIR HUGE ROBERTON KNIGHTED" 


Almost the Swan Song 


A meticulously prepared presentation of Verdi's 
Falstaff was another of those triumphs that make 
regrettable the Kroll Opera’s impending closing. 
Otto Klemperer, who conducted, has left his enfant 
gaté to its fate and departed for Buenos Aires. 
The Falstaff décor was by Theo Otto, who 
has original theories of costuming, wherein periods 
and consistency mean very little. One therefore 





found Ford strutting in lace and black velvet, Fen 
ton disporting himself in golf cap and plus fours, 
and Falstaff accoutered in monocle and Elizabet 
boots! Fritz Krenn, in the title role, was the d 
nating figure, but Willy Domeraf-Fas 
Ford, and the young American tenor Charles Kull 
man, as Fenton, also did excellent worl 


sbender, as 


Tolerance 


Paderewski, unfailingly observant, has expressed 
pleasure in the fact that more young people are 
seen at American concerts then when he first came 
to this country. Referring to those days, he s 
“My audiences were composed almost wholly of 
idults, though there were a few babies bro 
| presume, because their parents ud mn ne t 
leave them with at home )tten the cri¢ | 
somehow crying babies have never list irbed mi 


Its First Guest Season 


Six guest conductors have been named for the 
Rochester Philharmonic for next season, after the 
resignation of Eugene Goossens as permanent con 
ductor. The guests will be Fritz Reiner, Bernard 


Molinari, Vladimir Golschmann, Issay 
Henry Hadley, and Guy Fraser Harri 


D br wen, 





On The Front Cover: 


ARTHA LIPTON, a native of New Yor! 
M3 ity, was one of the winners of the 1939 
biennial Young Artists Auditions conducted 
by the National Federation of Music Clubs. Recital 
appearances in New York and on tour, radi 
appearances with orchestra, and roles 


gagements, | | 

with the New Opera Company in New Yorl 
eventually led to a contrast with the Metropolitan 
Opera, where she made her debut as Siébel in 
Faust on the opening night of the 1944-45 season 


She has been with the Metropolitan since then 
Last season, among other engagements, the mezzo 
soprano appeared with the Boston Symphony. This 
summer she makes her second appearance at. the 


Holland Festival, and she will be heard with the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony at the Edin 
burgh Festival. Next season she has been ar 
nounced to sing with the Philharmonic and_ the 


Chicago Symphony She sings in recent recordings 
of Strauss’s Fledermaus and Schonberg’s Gur 
re-Lieder. 
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WHAT MAKE OF PIANO IS IT? 


Victor Babin and Vitya Yronsky bow in front of a heavily inscribed 
piano during a Te! Aviv tecital. Following a three-month tour of Europe 
; the duo-pianists will spend July teaching and playing at Aspen, Colo. 


Southern California Festival 


RNST... KRENEK’S one-act 
E opera “Dark Waters was given 

its world. premiere by the opera 
department of the University of 
Southern California school of music, 
in Bovard Auditorium in Los An- 
geles on May 2, as part of the uni- 
versity’s fourth annual Festival of 
Contemporary Arts. Ernst Toch’s The 
Princess on the Pea, retitled The Real 
Princess, was coupled with the Kre- 
nek work, and the bill was repeated 
on May 4 and 5. Both operas were 
directed by Carl Ebert and conducted 
by Wolfgang Martin. 

Krenek also wrote the text of his 
opera, which is laid on a river barge 
in Southern California waters. It con- 
cerns the barge owner’s dealings with 
diamond smugglers, during which a 
mysterious visitor—a runaway heiress 
—is shot after a brief and swift love 
passage with the owner’s son. The 
plot has most of the characteristics of 
soap opera, and the dialogue, part 
spoken and part declaimed in a most 
unvocal manner, is extremely prosaic, 
with little dramatic tension. The 
musical interest resides in the orches- 
tral score, which is instrumentally and 
harmonically adroit, but lacks the in- 
cisiveness and rhythmical movement 
to lend much characterization to the 
sordid events on the stage. The school 
orchestra performed its difficult part 
well, and the singers—Kalem Ker- 
moyan, Ava Gjerset, William Olvis, 
Olive Mae Beach, Donal Combs, 
Jerome Zidek, and Paul Hinshaw— 
did what they could with their roles. 

The rich comic possibilities of 
Toch’s more amiable work were rea- 
lized in Mr. Ebert’s resourceful di- 
rection, and the cast was uniformly 
successful in this sprightly assign- 
ment. It included Mr. Kermoyan, 
Phyllis Ruth Althof, Hendrik de 
Boer, Mr. Hinshaw, Mr. Zidek, Mary 
Alice Stebbins, and Peggy Bonini. 

The Los Angeles Philharmonic gave 
the closing pair of subscription con- 
certs of the season in Philharmonic 
Auditorium on April 19 and 20. The 
orchestra was in excellent form, and 
Alfred Wallenstein concluded his 
eighth season as conductor with high- 
ly polished readings of Schumann’s 
Manfred Overture, Barték’s Concerto 
for Orchestra, and Beethoven’s Eroica 
Symphony. 

An International Night program, at 
which officials from 42 foreign con- 
sulates were guests of honor and 
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‘Présents New Krenek Opera 


twenty international groups were rep- 
resented, brought a gala atmosphere 
to the April 12 and 13 concerts of the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic. In keep- 
ing with the spirit of the occasion, 
Mr. Wallenstein conducted music 
from seven countries, although he 
risked diplomatic incidents by offer- 
ing three French works and both a 
Brazilian soloist, Bidu Sayao, and a 
Brazilian composition. 

The soprano. sang most ingratiat- 
ingly in Villa-Lobos’ Bachiana Bra- 
sileiras No. 5, and performed arias 
from Lully’s Thésée, Don Giovanni, 
and The Marriage of Figaro with ad- 
mirable purity of style. Lia’s Air 
from Debussy’s L’Enfant Prodigue, 
however, seemed to strain her present 
vocal resources, and its dramatic con- 
tent was only partially realized. 

Mr. Wallenstein chose William 
Schuman’s American Festival Over- 
ture as this country’s contribution. 
The rest of the program included a 
thoughtful reading of Brahms’s Vari- 
ations on a Theme by Haydn, the 
Suite from Roussel’s Le Festin de 
l’Araignée, and a rousing rendition of 
Respighi’s Pines of Rome. 

Having achieved one of his finest 
successes last season with Mahler’s 
Second Symphony, the conductor de- 
cided to repeat the work in the Holy 
Week concerts, on March 22 and 23. 
The performance was again impres- 
sive for its dramatic impetus and care- 
fully planned dynamic scale. The 
chorus, trained by Roger Wagner, 
was particularly successful in sustain- 
ing the unbroken pianissimos at the 
beginning of the Finale. Janice Mou- 
dry’s lovely contralto voice had the 
right quality for the Urlicht move- 
ment, and Phyllis Moffet sang the so- 
prano part with affecting serenity of 
tone and style. 

Suzanne Danco was heard here for 
the first time as soloist at the concerts 
on April 5 and 6. Although the Bel- 
gian soprano’s voice revealed certain 
limitations of power and range, her 
singing of Voi che sapete from The 
Marriage of Figaro was delightful for 
its lilting ingenuousness, and Ravel’s 
Shéhérazade was presented with the 
utmost subtlety and rarest kind of mu- 
sicianship. Mr. Wallenstein opened 
the program with a broad and tonally 
rich performance of the Overture to 
Gluck’s Iphigenia in Aulis and ended 
it with a stirring reading of Ravel’s 
Second Daphnis and Chloe Suite. In 


Schubert’s Second Symphony, which 
completed the program, the strings 
were apparently insufficiently _ re- 
hearsed to carry out the conductor’s 
brisk demands in tempo, although the 
variations of the second movement 
were delicately played. 

In the March 29 and 30 program 
Martinu’s Concerto Grosso was given 
such a concise and well-controlled per- 
formance, with Shibley Boyes and 
Anita Priest at the two pianos, that it 
had a distinct success with a public 
never too cordial to contemporary 
music. Beethoven’s Second Symphony 
was conducted with admirable style; 
Sibelius’ En Saga was meticulous in 
detail; and Milthaud’s Suite Prov- 
encale brought an excellently con- 
trasted program to a bright ending. 

Artur Rubinstein concluded the 
Behymer series for the season with a 
superlative all-Chopin recital in Phil- 
harmonic Auditorium on May 13. The 
event marked the official close of the 
3ehymer management, which has 
functioned in the Southwest for over 
fifty years. Acknowledgment was 
made of the services the management 
had tendered the community, and Mrs. 
L. E. Behymer, who carried on the 
business after her husband’s death, 
was brought on stage with Mr. 
Rubinstein and S. Hurok to receive 
a rising tribute from the audience. 

Having qualified the announcement 
of her retirement by saying she would 
sing within a comfortable distance 
from her Santa Barbara home, Lotte 
Lehmann gave a recital in Royce Hall 
of the University of California at Los 
Angeles on April 10. She sang with 
the poetic insight and distinction that 
have marked her art at its finest. Paul 
Ulanowsky, her accompanist, flew 
from New York on short notice to re- 
place Gwendolyn Williams Koldofsky, 
who was unable to appear because of 
the sudden death of her husband. 

The Harold Byrns Chamber Or- 
chestra gave its second and final con- 
cert of the season on May 1. The pro- 
gram was dedicated to the memory of 
the late Adolph Koldofsky. 

The International Society for Con- 
temporary Music also gave a pro- 
gram in memory of Mr. Koldofsky on 
May 6. Ernst Krenek, president of the 
local chapter, paid tribute to the vio- 
linist’s work in the interests of con- 
temporary music. Lotte Lehmann sang 
Schubert’s An die Music and Im 
Abendrot, and a recording was played 
of Schénberg’s Fantasy for Violin 
and Piano, Op. 47, a work commis- 
sioned by Mr. Koldofsky and re- 
corded by him and Edward Steuer- 
mann. George Neikrug gave the world 
premiere of Artur Schnabel’s Sonata, 
for unaccompanied cello, and works 
by Berg and Webern were played. 

Marian Anderson sang to her faith- 
ful public, in Philharmonic Audito- 
rium on March 18, and Gregor Piati- 
gorsky gave a cello recital there on 
March 27. Leonard Pennario, for- 
merly of Los Angeles, gave a bril- 
liant piano recital in Philharmonic 
Auditorium on April 13. 

One of the most interesting of re- 
cent recitals was given on April 29 by 
George London, bass-baritone, for- 
merly of Los Angeles. He sang a 
widely varied program with superb 
vocal command, mastery of style, and 
intensity of manner. 

Recitals have also been given by 
Miliza Korjus, April 17; Helen Trau- 
bel, April 25; Andree Brun, pianist, 
April 28; and Leonard Warren, April 
30. 

The Hungarian Quartet completed 
its cycle of five Beethoven concerts, in 
the Music Guild series, on April 11. 
Evenings on the Roof programs were 
presented on March 19 and 26 and 
April 2 and 9. Unfamiliar composi- 
tions heard in them were a new string 
quartet by Miklos Rozsa; a string 
quartet by Anton von Webern; Toch’s 
Chamber Concerto, for cello and 
eleven solo instruments; Emanuel 
Moor’s Suite for Four Cellos, Op. 95; 
Respighi’s Il Tramonto; Hindemith’s 
Der Schwanendreher; Ives’s Aeschy- 
lus and Sophocles, and his Hallow- 


e’en; Monteverdi’s Laudate Dominum; 
and Schonberg’s Herzgewachse, Op- 


The final concert of the Music 
Guild series was given by Andrés 
Segovia and the Paganini Quartet on 
April 26. The program offered Castel- 
nuovo-Tedesco’s Quintet, for guitar 
and string quartet, an attractive work 
of much charm and skill. om 

Freda Trepel, Canadian _ pianist, 
made her debut here on April 9, dis- 
closing a good technique and nice mu- 
sicianship. Michel Panaieff’s Ballet 
Intime, performing on March 1/7, 
failed to reveal talent or ideas of pro- 
fessional stature. Far more interest- 
ing was the program of the Lester 
Horton Dancers that opened at the 
Dance Theatre on March 31. Called 
Choreo ’51, the bill included Another 
Touch of Klee, based on the Swiss 
artist’s paintings, an absorbing if 
somewhat puzzling essay in choreo- 
graphic expressionism. Tropic Trio 
and On the Upbeat completed the pro- 
gram. 

—ALBERT GOLDBEKG 


Illinois University 
Ends Arts Festival 


UrpaANnA - CHAMPAIGN, ILL. — On 
April 29 the University of Illinois 
brought its fourth annual Festival of 
Contemporary Arts to a close. Span- 
ning a period of two months, the fes- 
tival began on March 1 with a lecture 
by Paul Hindemith on Inspirational 
Music. Three days later, the com- 
poser conducted the university orches- 
tra, oratorio society, and choir in a 
program of his own works. The or- 
chestra gave one more concert as part 
of the festival, on April 8, with 
Rafael Kubelik as guest conductor. 
Music by Robert Kelly, Bohuslav 
Martinu, Roy Harris, and Leos Ja- 
nacek was played. 

Four chamber-music programs pre- 
sented compositions by Marcel Dick, 
Priaulx Rainier, Robert Palmer, Al- 
vin Etler, Peter Warlock, Gian Fran- 
cesco Malipiero, Francis Poulenc, 
Lennox Berkeley, Béla Bartdék, Ellis 
Kohs, Edgar Varése, Roy Harris, and 
Mario Peragallo. One program each 
was devoted to music by students of 
the school of music and by members 
of the faculty. Walter Ducloux gave 
a lecture on Music and Propaganda, 
on April 18. 

All the performers, with the excep- 
tion of Mr. Hindemith and Mr. Kube- 
lik, were students or members of the 
faculty. 

The festival also offered dance con- 
certs by Jean Leon Destiné and his 
group and by Orchesis, a university 
student group; lecture-demonstrations 
by Ruth St. Denis; and an exhibition 
of photographs relating to the dance. 

Art, architecture, the theatre, mo- 
tion pictures, literature, fine printing 
and book design, and radio were other 
subjects of the festival. 


Southern Tour Ended 
By North Carolina Symphony 


CuHaApeL Hitt, N. C.—The North 
Carolina Symphony, conducted by 
3enjamin Swalin, completed its sixth 
annual tour of North Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Georgia, and Florida, in the 
last part of May. The tour began in 
January, when the Little Symphony, a 
group of 24 players from the full 
orchestra, played in smaller com- 
munities. In April the full ensemble 
took over the tour concerts. Traveling 
by bus, the organization covered 8,000 
miles to give 134 concerts in 66 cities. 
The orchestra’s activities are sup- 
ported by a state-wide society and by 
biennial state appropriations. Soloists 
heard with the orchestra included 
Amelia Cardwell and Josephine Cun- 
ningham, sopranos; Brooks McCor- 
mack, tenor; Norman Cordon, bass; 
Edward Cone, Tully Moseley, Fred- 
erick Sahlmann, Wolfgang Schanzer, 
Dixon Thomas, and Jane Winfield, 
pianists; Julia Mueller, violinist; and 
William Klenz, cellist. 
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Philadelphia Orchestra Gives 
Last Concerts Of The Season 


URING the closing weeks of 
D the formal musical season at 

the Academy of Music, the 
Philadelphia Orchestra was heard on 
April 20 in what Eugene Ormandy 
designated as his annual all- Viennese 
program. This included Schubert's 
Untinished Symphony, Mozart’s Eine 
Kleine Nachtmusik, and a suite from 
Johann Strauss’s Fledermaus. The 
only unfamiliar item was Mozart's 
Concerto for Flute, Harp, and Or- 
chestra, K. 299, with William Kincaid 
and Marilyn Costello playing the solo 
parts admirably. 

The orchestra’s final concert of the 
subscription season was on April 27, 
when Mr. Ormandy presented the 
time-honored request program. This 
year the compositions voted for were 
Jcethoven’s Eroica Symphony, 
Brahms’s Academic Festival Over- 
ture, and a suite from Strauss’s Der 
Rosenkavalier. The orchestra showed 
little fin-de-saison fatigue and played 
superbly. 

\t a special concert on April 19 
for the benefit of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. Fund, in Wanamaker’s 
Auditorium, Mr. Ormandy was _ the 
conductor and Eleanor Steber the 
soloist. Never has the soprano sung 
here with such reckless prodigality 
as she did on this occasion. Her ac- 
count of the Czardas from Fleder- 
maus, the Merry Widow Waltz, and 
Selva opaca from Rossini’s William 
Tell was quite thrilling in its en- 
thusiasm and abandon. She was also 
heard in the Marschallin’s first-act 
monologue from Der Rosenkavalier 
and—without benefit of a Sophie or 
Octavian—in the Marschallin’s music 
in the final trio from the Strauss 
opera. 

The month of May was notable for 
four free, public concerts given by 
the orchestra under the auspices of 
the city of Philadelphia in the huge 
Convention Hall. Audiences estimated 
at from 12,000 to 15,000 attended the 
concerts, conducted by Mr. Ormandy 
and held on May 9, 10, 11, and 12. 
\lec Templeton, soloist on the first 
night, was heard in Rachmaninoff’s 
Second Piano Concerto, as well as in 
his own specialties and improvisa- 
tions. The second evening brought an 
all-Tchaikovsky program, in which 
the Fourth Symphony received a bril- 
liant performance. The 1812 Overture 
was presented with cannon and sound 
and lighting effects, to the obvious 
delight of the listeners. A Viennese 
program, with Virginia MacWatters, 
soprano, and David Lloyd, tenor, as 
soloists, was Mr. Ormandy’s choice 
for the third evening. Besides their 
solo offerings, the singers were heard 
in Fledermaus excerpts. The final and 
most enthusiastically received concert 
was devoted to music by George 
Gershwin, with Camilla Williams, so- 
prano; Todd Duncan, baritone; and 
a Bolet, pianist, as soloists. Mr. 
Bolet played the indestructable Rhap- 
sody in Blue in telling style, and the 
singers were fine. 

A stirring :performance of Verdi's 
Otello was given by the Philadelphia 
Civic Grand Opera Company on April 
19. Ramon Vinay, appearing in the 
role here for the first time, made a 
grandiose Moor, being especially ef- 
fective in the final scene. Herva Nelli 
sang the last-act arias exquisitely, 
with a chaste vocal line; dramatically 
she was not very convincing. Cesare 
Bardelli has improved his character- 
ization of Iago, and it was a reso- 
nantly-sung integral part of the 
drama. Giuseppe Bamboschek has 
done no better conducting here, and 
he met the challenge of Verdi’s great 
score with enthusiasm. Walter Fred- 
ericks must be mentioned for an un- 
usually fine Cassio and Renee Norton 
for a good Emilia. 


June, 1951 


The Philadelphia-La Scala Opera 
Company brought its season of twelve 
operas to a close on the night of 
April 27 with a communicative per- 
formance of Tosca. June Kelly, sing- 
ing well, made a sympathetic heroine, 
while Francesco Battaglia as Cavara- 
dossi was far better in dramatic than 
lyric moments. George Chapliski’s 
Scarpia, a familiar characterization 
here, on this occasion was up to its 
own admirable standards. Carlo Mor- 
esco conducted. The balance of the 

cast included Jan Gbur, Fausto Bozza, 
Pomona Curci, John Miller, and 
Anna Marie Kuhn. 

The Philadelphia Civic Grand 
Opera Company ushered in April 
with a performance of Madama But- 
terfly. Licia Albanese was charming 
and fragile in the title role. Walter 
Fredericks made an admirable Pink- 
erton and Cesare Bardelli an excellent 
Sharpless. Lucielle Browning was 
heard as Suzuki and John Rossi as 
Goro. Giuseppe Bamboschek  con- 
ducted. 

A Philadelphia-La Scala perform- 
ance of Lucia di Lammermoor 
brought the comely Carmen Gracia 
in the title role. She sang securely 
and with considerable style, although 
her voice, with its steely high Ds 
and E flats, lacked intrinsic beauty. 
Giulio Gari made his Philadelphia 
debut on this occasion, singing Edgar- 
do with lovely tone but not much 
authority. Claudio Frigerio was an 
experienced Enrico Ashton, and rh 
tor Tatozzi’s big bass was heard i 
Raimondo’s music. Carlo > san 
conducted, 

On April 24, the Student Opera 
Company presented Mascagni’s L’- 
Amico Fritz, preceded by Cavalleria 
Rusticana. The group, under the di- 
rection of Nino Ruisi, gave a good 
account of itself. More charming 
singing than that of Rita Kolacz in 
the role of Suzel has not been heard 
here this season. 

On April 26, Lily Pons gave her 
first Philadelphia recital in seven 
years and was greeted by a very 
demonstrative audience. She was in 
excellent voice. Frank La Forge was 
at the piano, and Frank Versaci 
played the flute obbligatos. 

Doris Mayes, mezzo-soprano, the 
possessor of one of the fine voices in 
this city, gave a recital on April 20. 
She sang a demanding program in 
which her dark, resonant voice never 
failed her, although the music would 
have benefited from more tonal con- 
trast and nuance. Ralph Leiby was 
the able accompanist. 

The Mendelssohn Club wound up 
its season with a performance of 
Pierné’s The Children’s Crusade, on 
April 25. Harold W. Gilbert con- 
ducted a group that included the club 
chorus, the boys of St. Peter’s Choir 
School, and soloists. Pierné’s score 
is an interesting one, moments of 
climax contrasting with others of re- 
finement. 

On May 25, the Dra-Mu Opera 
Company, Philadelphia’s Negro group, 
gave a very commendable perform- 
ance of Smetana’s The _ Bartered 
3ride, under the firm direction of 
Henri Elkan. Carrie Glover was a 
fine Marie, and Joseph Lipscomb i 
the leading tenor role improved as 
the evening progressed. Excellent 
were John Johnson as the stuttering 
Willie (Wenzel) and George Dor- 
sey, a little light in vocal weight, as 
Kezal. The chorus was an especially 
fine element of this interesting event. 


José Iturbi’s cool, elegant, and dis- 


ciplined art was displayed on March 
29 at the Academy of Music. Arthur 
Rubinstein gave a memorably fine 


recital at the Academy on April 12. 
—Max DE SCHAUENSEE 





Walter Brooke 


David Krupp and Georgiana Bannister in a scene from Bohuslav Martinu’s 
operatic farce Comedy on the Bridge, a work originally written for radio 
performance and staged for the first time by the Mannes Music School 


Mannes School Gives 
Martinu and Berl Operas 


Bohuslav Martinu’s one-act opera 
Comedy on the Bridge, written for 
radio presentation in Czechoslovakia 
in 1937, was given its first stage per- 
formances on May 28 and 29, at the 
Hunter College Playhouse, by the 
Opera Workshop of the Mannes 
Music School. It was preceded in 
a double bill by the first performances 
of Judgment Day, a one-act folk opera 
by Paul Berl of the Mannes Music 
School faculty. 

A satire designed to emphasize the 
meaninglessness of war, Comedy on 
the Bridge is one of the most amusing 
new arrivals to brighten the operatic 
horizon in some time. Written for a 
cast of eight, accompanied by a cham- 
ber orchestra, the opera deals with the 
plight of a group of citizens of a 
nameless country who are permitted 
by their passports to get onto a bridge 
but not to get off at either end. While 
armed sentries keep them immobilized, 


various amatorv bickerings enliven 
their wait. and a_ pedantic school- 
teacher seeks to solve a riddle: How 


can a deer, grazing in a field sur- 
rounded by a high wall with neither a 
gate nor a tunnel for an exit, possibly 
get out. In due season the prisoners 
on the bridge are released when cries 

f “Victory!” are heard (nobody re- 
veals who won the victorv); and the 
schoolteacher finds the answer to his 
riddle: the deer could not get out 

This deliberately pointless plot is 
set forth to blithe and expert music. 
The thematic materials often suggest, 
but do not seem to quote verbatim, 
elements of Czech folk music. In its 
constant motor impulse and its refusal 
to deal in broad sentiment, the score 
suggests such objective Stravinsky 
works as Mavra and L’Historie du 
Soldat. though its harmonic content 
is infinitely more affable and ap- 
proachable. 

The opera was ablv. if cautiously. 
conducted by Carl Bamberger and 
adequately sung and acted by a cast 
consisting of Bernice Newman (May 
28), Grace Hoffman (May 29), Georg- 
iana_ Bannister. Newton Gammon, 
David Krupp, Howard Fried, Anthony 


Costa, Joseph Naron, and Norman 
Atkins. A whimsical setting was pro- 
vided by Richard Rvchtarik. Ralph 


Herbert’s stage direction was apposite, 
if somewhat repetitious in its details. 
It was a penance, however, to sit 
through Mr. Berl’s turgid neo-Straus- 
sian resuscitation of Salem witchcraft. 
The aridity of the music was made 
more intolerable by the clumsy sen- 
tentiousness of Michael  Pollon’s 
libretto. —C, 






Opera Season 
Ends in New Orleans 


New Or.Leans.—Two performances 
of Bizet’s Carmen brought the season 
of the New Orleans Opera House As 
sociation to a close. Risé Stevens pro 
vided an interesting characterization 
in the title role; Walter Herbert con- 
ducted with zest; Madeleine Beckhard 
had prepared the choruses ably; and 
Leila Haller’s ballets were nicely con- 
ceived. Dino Yannopoulos’ settings 
and stage directions, however, had 
some unwelcome innovations 

Louisiana State University pre 
sented Cavalleria Rusticana and 
Pagliacci, with Ralph Errolle as di- 
rector and Peter Paul Fuchs as con- 
ductor, and the Loyola University col 
lege of music staged a program of 
opera scenes, under the direction of 
Louis Hasselmans. 

The Philharmonic 
sored recitals by Set Svanholm, heard 
here previously only in opera, and 
Martha Lipton. 

The season's final concert of the 
New Orleans Symphony brought pro 
longed applause for the conductor, 
Massimo Freccia, who will return in 


Society spon- 


November. Virgil Thomson appeared 
as guest conductor of the orchestra 
in his delightful Louisiana Story 
Suite 


The New Orleans Chamber Musi 
Society, composed of Nicolai Zadri, 
Russell Bobrowski, Clifford Richter, 
and Adolph Abbenante, has con 
tributed several good performances 
In a recent concert they had the as 
sistance of Anastasia Werlein, pian 
ist, and Robert Rohe, bass player. 

Audrey Schuh, who has appeared 
in several opera performances here, 
gave an admirable song recital 

Harry B. Loét 


NLRB Ruling Involves 


Members of Orchestra 


WaASHINGTON.—In a _ controversy 
brought before the National Labor 
Relations Board on April 26, the trial 
examiner held that the local musicians’ 
union of one city was violating the 
Taft-Hartley act in attempting to 
cause the dismissal of an orchestra 
member because he failed to switch 
his union card from the local of an- 
other city. The case involved the 
members of the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra and a tuba player, a member of 
the Chicago local, who had received 
a contract with the orchestra. It 
marked the first time in the board's 
history in which one of its trial ex- 
aminers had recommended that the 
board take jurisdiction over members 
of an orchestra. 
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Music by Kenneth Walton 
Carl Fischer Concert Hall, May 7 


Lush and gaudy Hollywoodian sen- 
timentality usually obscured the vir- 
tues—a smooth, Victor Herbert-like 
sense of melody, and idiomatic writ- 
ing for voice and for piano—of the 
compositions by Kenneth Walton pre- 
sented in this program. Least remiss 
in this regard were four groups of 
songs, in which the composer accom- 
panied Jean Heisey, soprano; Eleanor 
Waldon, contralto; Frank Campana, 
baritone; and James Cosmos, bass. 
Mr. Walton also played a group of 
piano solos and was heard with Vir- 
ginia Franke, pianist, in such works 
as Ballet 1951; Concerto in F for 
piano and orchestra, and A Three 
Room Flat in Manhattan. The audi- 
ence responded with enthusiasm to the 
efforts of both composer and_per- 
formers, 


—A. B. 


New Music Society 
McMillin Theatre, May 8 


The New Music Society, which pub- 
lishes the New Music Editions, spon- 
sored this program of music of the 
1920s and of recent vintage, per- 
formed by the Chamber Orchestra of 
the Manhattan School of Music, con- 
ducted by Harris Danziger. Otto 
Deri was cello soloist in Henry 
Cowell’s Sinfonietta; Maro Ajemian 
was piano soloist in ‘Alan Hovhaness’ 
Lousadzak, a concerto for piano and 
strings ; and William Masselos had the 
solo piano part in Alejandro Garcia- 
Caturla’s Bembe, for woodwinds, brass, 
piano, and percussion. The other 
works of the program were Frank 
Wigglesworth’s Three Movements for 
Strings, Carl Ruggles’ Lilacs, and 
Lou Harrison’s Allelulia (sic). 

Cowell’s Sinfonietta, his earliest or- 
chestral work, was first performed in 
Europe under Anton von Webern. Its 
highly dissonant harmony and _ style 
of instrumentation reveal the strong 
influence of Schonberg and his school. 
Of especial novelty is the slow move- 
ment, for solo cello and four thunder 
sticks, which are blocks of wood 
whirled through the air at the end of 
ropes, producing a pleasant humming 
sound in crescendo and decrescendo 
according to the speed of twirling. 
The work is dated and diffuse, but 
nonetheless eloquent and sincere music, 
well worth rehearing. 

Hovhaness’ concerto has the fasci- 
nation of his other Armenian pieces, 
even if it is too long for comfort. 
The Wigglesworth movements for 
strings, composed in 1949, are lucid 
enough, but they sound like almost 
anybody’s music—anybody, that is, 
who has studied contemporary music 
techniques and styles. Neither in the- 
matic material nor in treatment do 
they offer much that is original or 
worth saying. Ruggles’ brief, highly 
chromatic piece, Lilacs, is essentially 
romantic and lyric for all its dis- 
sonance. It is a fragment, but a 
beautiful one. MHarrison’s Alleluia 
sounded a bit pretentious at first hear- 
ing, and rather rigidly self- -conscious 
in development. Bembe is a_merci- 
lessly repetitive but effective stylization 
of Afro-American popular music. Its 
insistent rhythms kept dinning in one’s 
ear as one left the hall. Miss Ajemian 
and Mr. Masselos both filled their 
solo assignments brilliantly. The or- 
chestra and Mr. Danziger played de- 
votedly and intelligently, if sometimes 
(as in the Harrison work) regedty. 


—R. 


Marion Bauer Concert 
Town Hall, May 8 


This concert devoted to composi- 
tions by Marion Bauer was sponsored 
by the Phi Beta National Fraternity 
of Music and Speech. The earliest 
vork in the program was a song, 





Ferenc Molnar Marion Bauer 


Minstrel of Romance, written in 1917. 
The latest, Trio Sonata No. 2, for 
flute, cello, and piano, was completed 
this year. Intervening compositions in- 
cluded two songs—I Love the Night, 
and Midsummer Dreams —that date 
from 1924; Duo for Oboe and Clari- 
net (1932); Sonata for Viola and 
Piano (1935); Dance Sonata (1935), 
for piano; and Moods for Dance In- 
terpretation (1950), which, like the 
trio sonata, had its first performance 
on this occasion. 

The artists who presented these 
works were Melvin Kaplan, oboist; 
Aldo Simonelli, clarinetist; Nathan 
Gordon, violist; Katherine Litz, 
dancer ; Carey Sparks, tenor ; Dorothy 
Eustis, Harrison Potter, and George 
Cory, pianists; and the members of 
the Sagul Trio—Fdith Sagul, flutist; 
Marilyn Beabout, cellist ; and Mary 
Stretch, pianist. 

Miss Bauer’s music as heard in this 
program is neither daring nor dis- 
agreeably conservative or eclectic. 
Her craftsmanship is sure, and her 
taste is beyond cavil. The most grati- 
fying moments in this concert were 
provided by the new trio sonata and 
the woodwind duo. Both contain pas- 
sages of highly effective contrapuntal 
writing and instrumental handling. 
The almost unbroken placidity of 
Miss Bauer’s music, however, made 
the program seem longer than it ac- 
tually was. 


—A. H. 


New Music Society 
McMillin Theatre, May 10 


The concert of chamber music pre- 
sented by the New Music Society in 
McMillin Theatre, Columbia Uni- 
versity, on May 10 was an occasion 
in the full French sense. Not in many 
years has New York seen passions 
rise higher, or an audience become so 
unruly and outspoken in its reactions 
to music. Cries of “It’s an outrage 

insulting . . . rank amateurs” 
were offset by lusty bravos. A storm 
of boos and hisses answered by ap- 
plause and protests drowned out the 
second half of Peggy Glanville- 
Hicks’s satire on Schonberg in her 
Thomsoniana. Waves of laughter 
punctuated the performance of John 
Cage’s Imaginary Landscape No. 4 
(or March No. 2) for twelve radios, 
24 players. But everyone was good- 
natured, and almost everyone had a 
good time. Whatever else it was, the 
program was not dull. 

Richard Goldman’s Duo for Two 
Tubas, performed by William Bell 
and Don Butterfield, began the eve- 
ning. It is not only interesting as 
music but valuable as a revelation of 
the expressive powers of those in- 
struments, often dismissed as “tubby” 
or “clumsy” by critics who have never 
investigated their possibilities. The 
scores of Wagner, Bruckner, and 
Strauss offer a corrective for this 
misapprehension. José Ardevol’s Trio, 
for two oboes and English horn, ex- 
pertly played by Robert Bloom, Ray 
Still, and Whitney Tustin, followed 
in dignified fashion. Ardevol uses dis- 
sonance expertly, and the harshness 
of his intervals gains a_ special 
piquancy through the tone quality of 
the oboes. Like most of the music of 











the evening the trio was least im- 
pressive in its form and development. 
The ideas are good, but they are not 
hammered into a cohesive shape. 

Ellis Kohs’s Chamber Concerto for 
Solo Viola and String Nonet was 
brilliantly performed by Ferenc Mol- 
nar and the accompanying ensemble 
of four violinists, two violists, two 
cellists, and one double-bass player. 
The work is emotionally sincere and 
elocuent, and it contains some ex- 
quisite sonorities. Unfortunately, 
though, it is loose and episodic in 
structure, so that iust at the point 
when one has decided that it is ab- 
solutely first-rate it wanders off into 
an unrelated passage of virtuoso dis- 
play or academic filling-in that weak- 
ens its effect. Nonetheless, it is a 
work that should be heard repeatedly, 
for it reveals both imaginative power 
and musical skill. The influence of 
Hindemith is patent in the best pas- 
sages, but Kohs has something of his 
own to Sav. 

Virgil Thomson’s Capitals, Capitals, 
after a text by Gertrude Stein, for 
male quartet, with piano accompani- 
ment, was comnosed over twenty 
years ago, in his Paris period. He has 
modestly dubbed it “a study in recita- 
tive composition,” but it is more than 
that, for it captures and reflects with 
infinite resource the zany, capricious 
humor of the words. Gertrude Stein, 
like Lewis Carroll and Christian 
Morgenstern, was a master of inspired 
nonsense. Thomson’s fragments of 
scales and childishly simple chords 
give just the right setting to his ex- 
pert recitative, which is invariably 
clear, rhythmically felicitous. and 
adroitly varied in emphasis and inter- 
change of the four voices. It is easy 
to shrug off Canitals, Canitals as 
mere cleverness; it is much harder 
to write as simply and pointedly as 
the poet and composer have in it. 

Lionel Novak’s Sonata for Oboe 
and Piano, plaved by Robert Bloom 
and the composer, contains fascinating 
passages, but it is formless and seem- 
ingly endless in performance. Novak 
should salvage the good ideas for a 
better work. 

Paul Bowles’s Cantata (1932), set 
to a French text. for soprano and 
tenor soli, tenor, baritone, and bass, 
with harmonium accompaniment, is a 
clever musical stunt that combines 
nopular American musical idioms with 
French stvle and delicacy of treat- 
ment. It shonld be heard again in a 
smaller hall before a less noisy audi- 
ence. The singers were Margot Rehbeil, 
William Hess, David Williams, Wil- 
liam Gephart, and Eric Carlson; Rob- 
ert Abramson was the harmonium 
plaver. 

Peggy Glanville-Hicks’s Thom- 
soniana is a setting of five excerpts 
from Virgil Thomson’s reviews in 
the New York Herald-Tribune, for 
soprano, flute, horn, piano, violins, 
viola, and cello. The sections are con- 
cerned with Stravinsky. Ansermet. 
Schonberg, Erik Satie, and Clifford 
Curzon. Mr. Thomson’s prose. inter- 
esting as it is, is scarcely of inspira- 
tional quality, either as thought or 
word magic, but the composer has 
used the text as a springboard for 
musical epigrams on the composers 
and the interpreters discussed by Mr. 
Thomson. She is less effective when 
making musical comments on Stravin- 
sky and Satie, of whom she obviously 
approves, than when she is satirizing 
Schonberg, whom she obviously does 
not like; but all five pieces are 
genteel, witty, and nicely fashioned, 
if completely unimportant. They, too, 
should be played again before an au- 
dience polite enough to let them be 
heard without interruptions. Uta Graf 
seemed to have trouble with the 
words, but Carleton Sprague Smith, 
Ralph Pyle, Irene Rosenberg, Nicolai 
Berezowsky, Sylvia Rosenberg, Sid- 
ney Beck, and Avram Lavin played 
the instrumental parts expertly. 

Much of the final part of the pro- 
gram was mere musical horseplay, but 
it was good, clean aesthetic fun. Wil- 
liam Russell’s March Suite, for per- 





Hazel Scott 


Rawn Spearman 


cussion, including piano, was zestfully 
played by Ronald Gould, Arthur 
Press, and John Cage. It uses every- 
thing from trap drums to tin whistles 
and is silly enough to be very amus- 
ing. A much more worthwhile experi- 
ment is Lou Harrison’s Canticle No. 
3 for Five Percussionists. Harrison 
imitates the sonorities and rhythmic 
patterns of Oriental music very suc- 
cessfully, treating the idiom seriously 
and getting musically valuable result 

Ernst Toch’s Fuge aus der Geog- 
raphie, for four speaking voices, a 
study in verbal rhythm, accent, and 
tone level, should have been per 
formed as it was intended instead o 
being recorded and stepped up in 
velocity. The results were funny and 
rhythmically interesting, but they wer: 
not what Toch was driving at. Nor 
man McLaren’s soundtrack, an ex 

ample of sound produced by photo 
graphing light and dark under ; 
standard picture animation camera 
seemed much more impressive wher 
demonstrated at the Museum of Mod 
ern Art a couple of years ago. 

One of the principal drawing-cards 
of the program was John Cage’s 
Imaginary Landscape No. 4, for 
twelve radios, 24 players. It turned 
out to be visually hilarious but musi- 
cally virtually non-existent. The com 
poser waved his arms, and every few 
moments one or more radios were 
turned up for a few seconds, after 
which they were allowed to lapse into 
silence while the arm-waving con- 
tinued. At one point some strains of 
Mozart were heard and a woman 
cried: “Leave it on!” The laughter 
exploded by this comment kept the 
audience in high spirits until the close 
of the piece and of the concert. 


Rawn Spearman, Tenor 
Times Hall, May 13, 3:00 (Debut) 


Rawn Spearman, winner of the 
American Theatre Wing’s fourth an- 
nual concert award, proved to be a 
singer of unusual promise. In a pro- 
gram that covered a wide range of 
styles, from Monteverdi to first per- 


formances of Marc Blitzstein’s Or, 


pheus and Eugene 3roadnax’s 
Limited, the young tenor revealed 
himself as an artist of sensitivity and 
interpretative insight. In pre-classical 
selections by Bach, Tunder, Monte- 
verdi, Lully, and Rameau he disclosed 
at once his rare feeling for style and 
mood, although the strain of a debut 
seemed to compel him to follow the 
cautious and studied path. But having 
established rapport with his audience 
he went on to his next group—lieder 
by Schubert, Schumann, and Brahms 

with ease and spontaneity. His finest 
performance here was Schubert’s 
Nacht und Traume. His artistry 
again showed itself most convincing 
in music of gentle, sustained type in 
later groups of French songs by 
Messiaen and Hué and contemporary 
American items. Most striking in the 
French group was Messiaen’s Pour- 
quoi, and the tenor reached an un- 
forgettable peak in the quiet despair 
he brought to the folk ballad Another 
Man Done Gone, in Charles Kings- 
ford’s arrangement. 

If Mr. Spearman’s purely vocal 
gifts were not quite so striking as his 
interpretative powers, they were by no 
means inconsiderable. His voice, not 
of great size, and a little thin at the 
top, was more than serviceable. It 

(Continued on page 20) 
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known as the Augusteo Orchestra. 
With Erich Kleiber as guest con- 
ductor the playing was far more fin- 
ished than reports had led me to ex- 
pect. In Schumann’s Rhenish Sym- 
phony the spontaneous songfulness of 
the Italian strings and Mr. Kleiber’s 
clear understanding of the structure 
of the music combined to make the 
performance one of singular merit. 
The novelty of the evening was a 
suite drawn from Goffredo Petrassi’s 
ballet Don Quixote, which, like Pe- 
regallo’s La Collina, is an instance of 
harmless eclectic modernism. 

On my way back to London I stop- 
ped off at Zurich long enough to be- 
come acquainted with the delightful 
baroyue opera house on the shore of 
the Zurichsee, and to hear a_per- 
formance of Beethoven’s Fidelio. The 
role of Florestan was negotiated with 
vocal ease and interpretative breadth 
by Franz Lechleitner. The American 
soprano Dorothy Dow offered a Leo- 
nore that was immature in conception. 


[s London, after I had sent in last 

onth’s report, Purcell’s Dido and 
Aeneas took its place as the great 
English operatic classic, for it re- 
ceived two different productions i in the 
first month of the Festival of Britain. 
On May 1 the English Opera Group 
gave, at the Lyric Theatre in Ham- 
mersmith, the premiere of Benjamin 
Britten’s new edition of the score. 
Three weeks later, on May 22, the 
Sadler’s Wells Theatre added Dido 
and Aeneas to its repertory, in the 
more familiar edition of Edward J. 
Dent. 

The Britten version of Dido and 
Aeneas differs in its content from 
earlier piecings-together of the 
scattered manuscripts in only one im- 
portant regard. Holding that the 
symmetry of the work requires a con- 
certed finale at the end of the second 
act—where existing materials force 
the act to end with a quiet recitative 
by Aeneas, alone on the stage after 
the Spirit in the Form of Mercury 
has appeared to tell him to abandon 
Dido—Britten has drawn upon other 
(unspecified) Purcell sources for a 
final chorus and dance. The revision 
is effective and serves the purpose 
sritten meant it to; but I for one 
have always found the quiet ending of 
the scene infinitely touching, and I 
was loath to see it supplanted by a 
more conventional one. 

The English Opera Group produc- 
tion was in every way beautiful, sensi- 
tive, and tasteful. Sophie Fedorovich 
provided settings and costumes of 
classic serenity; Mr. Britten himself 
conducted with the rarest instinct for 
the music and comprehension of it; 


the principals, none of whom were 
particularly celebrated, and the small 
chorus sang with a_ perceptiveness 


that made every measure of the music 
a living moment. This was the finest 
opera performance I saw in London, 
and the only one that could stand 
comparison with the best productions 
on the Continent. It was given ina 
double bill with an equally felicitous 
realization, also by Britten, of Monte- 
verdi’s 11 Combattimento di Tancredi e 
Clorinda, John Piper, designer of The 
Rape of Lucretia, created the unob- 
trusive but appropriate décor and 
costumes. The roles of Tancred and 
Clorinda were  half-danced, _half- 


mimed in choreography by Walter 
Gore that was as felicitous as Milloss’ 
i Peter 
of the 
in his own excellent trans- 


‘or Tirsi e Clori was_ hollow. 
Pears handled the recitatives 
Narrator, 
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lation from Tasso, with moving sim- 
plicity. 

The Sadler’s Wells Dido and 
Aeneas was a disappointment, for it 
was overladen with mussy, exhibition- 
istic dancing that was seldom any- 
thing but a distraction; it was 
conducted by James Robertson as 
though it were a provincial Messiah 
performance; and its principal singers 
were too willing to take latitude with 
the rhythm. More gratifying was the 
production of Vaughan Williams’ 
Hugh the Drover, which I saw at 
Sadler’s Wells the next evening. The 
score of this folk opera has its de- 
cided limitations, but the performance 
was straightforward and ebullient. 

Karl Rankl, whose resignation as 
musical director of Covent Garden 
was announced in mid-May, conduc- 
ted the annual Ring cycle in that 
theatre. I returned to London in time 
only for Gotterdammerung, in which 
Kirsten Flagstad sang even more 
gloriously than she had in New York. 
Mr. Rankl’s conducting was, to put it 
charitably, terrible. I wondered 
whether an orchestra in any major 
opera house had ever been permitted 
to play so atrociously. It is expected 
that next spring’s Ring cycle will be 
conducted by Wilhelm Furtwangler. 


EFORE leaving for home I was 

able to hear Astrid Varnay, at Co- 
vent Garden, as Leonora in Verdi's II 
Trovatore, a role she has not sung 
in New York. She did not hit her 
stride at all in the first three acts, and 
the wobble was nearly omnipresent. 
Suddenly in the fourth act her tone 
became sure and solid, and she sang 
with surpassing eloquence. Perhaps 
she was unstrung by her associates— 
particularly Peter Gellhorn in the pit, 
who trivialized and hurried the score, 
and Walter Midgley, whose Manrico 
bordered on the ludicrous, especially 
when he clung for dear life to a high 
C that had neither resonance nor 
beauty of tone. I have never heard a 
tenor with unattractive high notes 
who insisted on adding so many extra 
ones to Verdi scores. 

Il Trovatore was also the opening 
bill of the Welsh National Opera 
Company, which I journeyed to Car- 
diff to hear. This company is the first 
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Benjamin Britten 


essay in the British Arts Council 
program of subsidy for provincial 
opera groups intended to serve as 
centers of local musical endeavor and, 
ultimately, feeders for Sadler’s Wells 
and Covent Garden. The company 
was still in the embryo stage, and it 
made the mistake of inviting Anthony 
Marlowe (who used to sing the 
Astrologer in Coq d’Or at the Metro- 
politan—not to mention Ruiz in II 
Trovatore) to sing Manrico, for 
which he was not qualified, instead of 
finding a deserving Welsh tenor. 
Given time and Arts Council subsidy, 
the company should develop. Mean- 
while I retain pleasant memories of 
the great cordiality of the Welsh 
people. 

The orchestral picture in London is 
a muddled one. There are five major 
orchestras—the London Philharmonic, 
the London Symphony, the Royal 
Philharmonic, the BBC Symphony, 
and the Philharmonia Orchestra. Too 
many concerts are played, both in 
London and in the provinces, and 
many of their performances are slip- 
shod. The Royal Philharmonic, to be 
sure, often piays well, but it comes 
into existence only when Sir Thomas 
Beecham wants to summon it forth, 
and does not provide regular week-by- 
week employment. As a consequence, 
there is a constant turnover in per- 
sonnel. The Philharmonia Orchestra 
is first-class, from Dennis Brain, its 
first horn, down to the last second 
violinist in the back row, and under 
Paul Kletzki (one of the fine con- 
ductors, of whom there are a number, 
who has never been invited to the 
United States) gave a performance 
of Mahler’s Fourth Symphony—with 
Elisabeth Schwartzkopf as a celestial 
soprano soloist that even Bruno 
Walter and the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony could not surpass. 

But the other orchestras—even the 
busy BBC Symphony, which has a 
great deal of workaday competence 
and flexibility—are generally content 
to slide by with a minimum of ef- 
fort. Yet, as Sir Malcolm Sargent 
showed when he gave a poetic and 
beautifully executed performance of 
Vaughan Williams’ Fifth Symphony 
with the BBC Symphony, the players 
can rise to the occasion when they 
are really encouraged to. It was my 
impression that the fault lies more 
with the complacent audience than 
with the players. Everyone, including 
most of the critics, is very agreeable 
about performances that are less than 
acceptable. Any time the English want 
better playing, they can have it for 
the asking. The whole potential is 
there, but the audience and the critics 
seem not to be aware, or else not to 
care, how well music is frequently 
performed in other musical centers. 


Contest Announced 

For Guitar Compositions 
Srena, Itaty.—The Chigiana Mu- 

sical Academy is holding a contest 

for compositions for guitar, in honor 

of its twentieth anniversary. Entries 


may be written for guitar alone, with 
chamber orchestra, or with string 
quartet. They must be submitted be- 
fore July 30 to the academy at 21 
Via di Citta. 


Melbourne Continues 
Jubilee Celebration 


With the dynamic 
example of Marjorie Lawrence be- 
fore them, the group of young musi- 
cians recalled by the Australian 
Broadcasting Commission for Jubilee 
Year celebrations have shown con- 
vincingly the values of overseas train- 
ing and concert experience. Particu 
larly notable was the streamlined ef- 
ficiency of Richard Farrell’s piano 
playing. An entirely Australian prod- 
uct, the young Tasmanian violinist 
Beryl Klimber showed great natural 
gifts, but further experience and dis- 
cipline still seemed needed to enable 
her to realize them. Along the same 
line, it seemed regrettable that the 
studies in America of Harold Blair, 
the Queensland aboriginal — tenor, 
should have been interrupted in favor 
of a tour of the commonwealth 
Perhaps the most striking recent 
event was an abbreviated concert ver 
sion of Strauss’s Elektra presented 
by the Victorian Symphony, under 
Eugene Goossens direction. Marjorie 
Lawrence won a personal triumph in 
the title role. In a flying visit to Aus 
tralia, the Griller Quartet gave a 
further demonstration of their mag- 
nificent competence, although in clas 
sical works their playing seemed to 
suffer from a little too much drive. 
Bippy ALLEN 


MELBOURNE 


Copyright Dispute 
Won by Hinrichsen 
Lonpon.—This spring the English 


courts dismissed a legal action brought 
by Novello and Company, Ltd., to re 


strain Hinrichsen Edition, Ltd., from 
publishing music in the C. F. Peters 
catalogue The Hinrichsen family 
owned the Peters business until 1939 
when they were forced by the Nazi 
government to sell it to Nazi busi- 


Novello was granted a li- 
cense in 1948 by the English Comp- 
troller of Patents to issue music im 
the Peters catalogue upon payment of 
royalties to the Custodian of Enemy 
Property, and the suit arose when 
Hinrichsen announced publication. of 
the same music. The court's deci- 
sion made it clear that the 1939 sale 
was plainly of a penal and confisca 
tory character and was not recognized 
in England. Consequently the Hin 
richsen company was to be considered 
the rightful owners of the Peters edi- 
tions. The test pieces used in the 


nessmen, 


suit were Sinding’s Rustle of Spring 

and a Clementi sonatina 

New Campo Opera 

Given in Barcelona 
BARCELONA The 1950-51 opera 

season here reached its high point 


with the world premiere of Conrado 
del Campo’s Lola la Piconiera. The 
success of the production, in the Gran 
Teatro del Liceo, provided an en- 
couraging impetus for other Spanish 
composers. 


The story, set in the days of Napo- 


leon’s Peninsular Campaign, deals 
with the heroism and death of Lola, 
a popular singer. The music, drawn 


largely from folk materials, is or- 
chestrated skillfully and with an al- 
most Straussian complexity; its over- 
all flavor is strongly Spanish 
Both public and critics acclaimed 
Lola la Piconiera, and it was award- 
ed the National Lyric Prize. Just 
such a triumph was needed to stimu- 
late interest in Spanish opera and 
in the rebuilding of the Teatro Real 
in Madrid. 
ANTONIO IGLESIAS 
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(Continued from page 18) 
was capable of color, particularly in 
the lower and middle registers, which 
had a baritone-like richness, and it 
was always true to pitch. Otto Herz 
was the able accompanist. 





—A. B. 


Constantine Stronghilos, Pianist 
Times Hall, May 17 


Constantine Stronghilos, who has 
been heard in New York recitals for 
some twenty years, figured as com- 
poser as well as pianist on this occa- 
sion. His Etude and his Sonata, 
which received first performances, are 
rather shapeless little works—vaguely 
impressionistic at the core with a 
layer of wrong notes added, presum- 
ably to give a modern effect. They 
served, however, to provide the per- 
former with an opportunity for dis- 


play, and Mr. Stronghilos played 
them with confidence and _ technical 
competence. The program also in- 
cluded a first half entirely devoted 


to Chopin, and items by Wallingford 
Riegger, Ravel, and Debussy. These 
the recitalist played with pleasing 
tone, aside from overly percussive 
fortissimos, and agreeable colors; but 
his interpretations, particularly in the 
Chopin works, were marred by eccen- 
tric rubatos that sometimes seemed 
oe to ease the technical bur- 
en. 


—A. B. 


Hazel Scott, Pianist? 
Carnegie Hall, May 14 


Hazel Scott, who has built up a 
large following through her record- 
ings and radio, movie, and night-club 
appearances, presented in this benefit 
concert for the National Council of 
Negro Women a program that pro- 
vided her adoring audience with an 


opportunity to hear her play classical 
music, her individual swing arrange- 
ments of classics—the cornerstone of 
her reputation—and popular music. 
Miss Scott divided her program 
into two parts, playing in the first 
half Rameau’s La Joyeuse; Daquin’s 
Le Coucou; transcriptions of Bach’s 
Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring, a can- 
tata excerpt, and Organ Toccata 
and Fugue in D minor; a nocturne, 
impromptu, and waltz by Chopin; and 
a Dohnanyi rhapsody. The second 
half of the program included swing 
versions of Chopin’s Fantasy-Im- 
promptu and Dvorak’s Humoresque, 
and popular jazz in blues and boogie- 
woogie style. Miss Scott’s playing 
was always individual and spon- 
taneous, but this freedom of approach 
was often a liability in her serious 
offerings, which came out distorted. 
Her pianistic technique, too, remained 
fixed in terms of the popular style she 
handles so well, for she seemed un- 
willing or unable to adapt it to the 
strict requirements of chordal sonor- 
ities in the Bach-Busoni Toccata and 
Fugue, or the bright, neat articula- 
tion demanded in Chopin’s E minor 


waltz. 
—A. B. 


Moshe Gnatt, Pianist 
Carl Fischer Hall, May 17 


Moshe Gnatt, nineteen-year-old Po- 
lish pianist, played two of his own 
compositions—Mazurka and Theme 
and Five Variations (a first perform- 
ance)—in a program that otherwise 
contained Mozart’s Fantasia in 
minor; Beethoven’s Pathétique So- 
nata; Schubert’s Impromptu in C 
minor, Op. 90, No. 1; Brahms’s Bal- 
lade in D minor, Op. 10, No. 1; and 
an extensive Chopin group. 


—N. P. 
Mary Chelf, Mezzo-soprano 
Times Hall, May 21 
In her first New York recital, 


Mary Chelf, young Kentucky mezzo- 
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soprano, offered a program that in- 
cluded arias by Bach and Mozart; 
Schumann’s Frauenliebe und Leben; 
Adieu, foréts, from Tchaikovsky’s 
Jeanne d’Arc; a French group by 
Rousseau, Chausson, Ravel, and Du- 
parc; and a group in English by 
Rachmaninoff and others. Miss Chelf 
approached every offering with taste 
and intelligence and phrased with care 
and musicianship, although her sing- 
ing lacked the emotional intensity to 
do full justice to so demanding a 
work as the Schumann cycle. She 
displayed a bright, agreeable voice of 
good size, although not capable of the 
power to achieve the climaxes of the 
Tchaikovsky aria convincingly. It 
seemed on the whole a well-trained 
voice, freely produced if sometimes 
wanting in the breath control to sus- 
tain long phrases completely. Gene- 
vieve White was the accompanist. 


Samaroft Memorial Concert 
Town Hall, May 24 


William Kapell, pianist, 
Juilliard String Quartet (Robert 
Mann and Robert Koff, violinists; 
Raphael Hillyer, violist; and Arthur 
Winograd, cellist) were the partici- 
pating artists in the second annual 
Olga Samaroff Memorial Concert, 
presented for the benefit of the Olga 
Samaroff Foundation 

Mr. Kapell opened the program 
with a performance of Chopin’s So- 
nata in B minor that was remarkable 
for its brilliance and technical aplomb. 
The scherzo was a marvel of light- 
ness and the finale was dazzlingly im- 
pressive, but the young virtuoso 
seemed to skim the surface of the 
slow movement and did not let the 
broad, irresistible flow of the slow 
melody of the first movement carry 
him along by its own power. The 
Juilliard Quartet took the stage next 
to play Beethoven’s Quartet in C 
sharp minor, Op. 131. An abstrac- 
tion if any late Beethoven work is, 
this rhapsodic masterpiece depends a 
great deal on a meticulous choice of 
tempos. The tempos the quartet 
adopted seemed generally a shade too 
fast, and this seemed responsible in 
part for their incomplete communica- 
tion of the work’s elusive emotional 
content. But it was a courageous 
undertaking, true to the printed score 
in every respect and unquestionable in 
its sincerity of purpose. The final 
work of the evening—Schumann’s 
Quartet in E flat, Op. 44, for piano 
and strings—was the undiluted joy 
of the evening. Mr. Kapell and the 
quartet abandoned themselves to 
Schumann's imaginative outpourings 
with brio, brilliance, and balance in 
a thoroughly delightful performance 
of enormous grace and infectious lilt, 


—A. B. 


and the 


Jewish Liturgical Music 
Park Avenue Synagogue, May 25 


David Diamond’s first complete 
Sacred Service for the Sabbath Eve 
was given its first performance by 
the Park Avenue Synagogue Choir, 
directed by Max. Helfman, and Cantor 
David J. Putterman, with Isidor 
Geller at the organ. The composer 
has fashioned a musical setting that is 
relatively conservative and uncompli- 
cated. The Havu Ladonai is dis- 
tinguished by a striking use of anti- 
phony between the choir, singing in 
unison, and the cantor; and the serene 
and quiet lyricism of the Lema-An 
Tizkeru makes it another effective sec- 
tion. As a whole, however, the work 
is disappointing. Few of its musical 
ideas, other than those in the sections 
mentioned, have any intrinsic interest, 
and, furthermore, the themes seldom 
given any contrapuntal interest. 


OTHER RECITALS 
RutH Popesk1, soprano; Carl Fischer 
Hall, May 12. 
CLARICE SATHERSWAITE, soprano; 
Carl Fischer Hall, May 13. 
BerTHA SAVAGE, soprano; 
Fischer Hall, May 13. 


Carl 













BENEFIT SOLOISTS 
Elisabeth Schumann and Rudolf 
Serkin, soloists at a National Music 
League benefit concert at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. The pianist 
holds one of five toy tractors 
given to him for his five children 
J. RichmMonp JoHNSON, violinist; 
Times Hall, May 13. 

SALLy ALLEN, soprano; Town Hall, 
May 14. 

Fanny Davis, pianist; Carl Fischer 
Hall, May 18 

Mary ANN SUMMERS, soprano; Carl 
Fischer Hail, May 19. 

GeorGcE Forp, tenor; Town Hall, May 
20 


VIOLETA VELERO, soprano; Carl 
Fischer Hall, May 21. 
LauRA MILLARD, soprano; 
Hall, May 22. 

Boris MAXIMOVITCH, pianist; Town 
Hall, May 23. 

PHYLLIS WHITNEY, pianist; Carnexie 
Recital Hall, May 25. 

Wirpur Isaacs, baritone; 
Fischer Hall, May 26. 

ILENE KEAZER, soprano; Carnegie ke- 
cital Hall, May 27. 
LAWRENCE DELLIMORE, 
Fischer Hall, May 27. 
Mrmr Ponce, pianist; 
cital Hall, May 29. 
Ropert GOEPFERT, pianist; 
Recital Hall, June 1. 
RayMonp JoNEs, pianist, 
Recital Hall, June 3. 


Town 
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Waco Sponsors 
Annual Festival 


Waco, Tex. — The seventh annual 
Waco Music Festival, held from 
March 27 to April 1, was devoted 
to music by Bach and Brahms. The 
city-wide event was sponsored by the 
Waco Music Teachers Association, the 
city schools, and the Baylor Univer- 
sity school of music. 

A Bach Reunion, an original one- 
act play for children, opened the fes- 
tival. The chorus and orchestra of 
Baylor University presented Brahms’s 
A German Requiem, under the direc- 
tion of Daniel Sternberg, with 
Miriam Nethery and Thomas Stewart 
as soloists. Both Bach and Brahms 
were represented in a chamber-music 
program given by university faculty 
members—Lino Bartoli, violinist; 
Mary Ellen Proudfit, Mary Leland, 
and Robert Paden, violists; Mrs. John 
Woldt, cellist; Mary Coleman, bass 
player; and Maxine McLendon, 
pianist. 

Mr. Sternberg and Orazio Frugoni 
offered two-piano works, and Leon 
Wagner conducted the Madrigal Choir 
in Brahms’s Gypsy Songs. Choral 
works sung by a thousand school 
children, directed by Leta Spearman, 
and a Bach program by John Thomas 
Covelli, fourteen-year-old Chicag< 
pianist, assisted by members of the 
Baylor Symphony, conducted by Gid 
Waldrop, completed the musical 
events. 
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Wheeling Group Gives 
Ohio Valley Programs 


Wuee Linc, W. Va.—The Wheeling 
Symphony, Henry Mazer, conductor, 
closed its season in April, but con- 
tinued its activities into May by giv- 
ing free concerts in several of the 
smaller communities in the Ohio Val- 
”, At its March 1 concert the orches- 
tra’s board of directors announced 
that each concert would be given on 
two consecutive evenings at the Vir- 
ginia Theatre next season. Robert 
Casadesus, Gladys Swarthout, and 
Yehudi Menuhin will be the soloists. 

The Concerts Under the Stars sum- 
mer series in the Oglebay Park Am- 
phitheatre will have Vivian della 
Chiesa and Earl Wild as guest solo- 
ists. 

The Wheeling Youth Symphony, 
conducted by Stefano Ceo, presented, 
Jerard Jennings, seven-year-old prod- 
igy, in a full-length piano recital at 
Wheeling High School for the benefit 
of the orchestra’s scholarship fund. 

Recitals by Grace Castagnetta, pian- 
ist and composer, and Elsie Jo Han- 
sen, soprano, were given under the 
auspices of the fine arts department 
of the Wheeling Woman's Club; the 
Ohio Valley Bandmasters Association 
sponsored a concert by the Ohio Uni- 
versity Band, Charles E. Gilbert, di- 
rector; and the Thursday Music Club 
pres nted Priscilla Du Bois, soprano 
and winner of last year’s Oglebay In- 
stitute Talent Search, and Joseph Ceo, 


violist, in a joint program. 
—MontTANA X. MENARD 
National Music League 
Adds Artists to Roster 
Sylvia Rosenberg, violinist, and 
Lawrence Avery, tenor, have been 


added to the roster of artists under 
the direction of the National Music 
League, non-profit concert manage- 
ment. They were chosen through a 
series of auditions ending on April 24. 


Music Clubs Meet 


(Continued from page 7) 
3righam Young University A Cap- 
pella Choir, conducted by Newell B. 
Weight, contributed the music. The 
story of the development of the Stu- 
dent Division was outlined in a pro- 
gram held at Kingsbury “2 the 
script was written by Mrs. Gillette, 
and Mrs. Bard W. Paul was the nar- 
rator. Student organizations and in- 
dividuals performed—the East High 
A Cappella Choir of Salt Lake City, 
Lisle Bradford, director; and the Eau 
Claire, Wis., State Teachers College 
Choir, Caldwell Johnson, director ; 
Richard Jones and Ruth Montgomery 
played the 1950 winning composition 
in Classification II, a piece for clari- 
net and piano. The Bacone Indian 
Club, of Bacone College, Muskogee, 
Okla., scored high in public interest 
with its colorful choral and dance 
program illustrating Indian  cere- 
monials; Raymond Evans was choral 
director and Richard West cere- 
monials director. Gena Branscombe’s 
Youth of the World was sung by the 
Westminster College Girls’ Glee Club, 
Elizabeth Hayes Simpson, director. 

Among the other organizations and 
individuals making contributions dur- 
ing the week were the Associated 
Ladies’ Choruses of Utah, which sang 
at the Tuesday evening dinner, with 


Marguerite Jepperson, Eugene 
Brough, Ivie Ensign, and A. Burt 
Keddington sharing the direction. 


Heard also during the Tuesday eve- 
ning dinner hour were The Musettes, 
a violin ensemble of which Lucile 
Swenson is director, and Mrs. Albert 
Ray Olpin, soprano. The B Natural 
Club of Salt Lake City was host for 
the dinner, at which Mrs. Frank A. 
Johnson, local biennial chairman, was 
toastmaster. Frederic Dixon, pianist, 
played during the Wednesday morn- 
ing session at the Hotel Utah. 

All in all, the 26th biennial conven- 
tion of the NFMC was a rousing ex- 
perience. Delegates undoubtedly took 
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J. S. Cornwall 


Maurice Abravanel 


home with them a share of the spir- 
itual power generated at the conven- 
tion. A vote of thanks was deserved 
by the Utah convention committee 
Mrs. Frank A. Johnson, chairman; 
Mrs. R. O. Burkhardt, Utah Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs president; Mrs. 
Vera Frey Beason; Mrs. J. Tracey 
Wootton; Frances Elliott ( ‘lark; and 
Lorin Wheelright—for putting over 
so large and complex an undertaking 
so successfully and without financial 
loss. 


Two Vocal Works 
Listed for Stadium 


A performance of Verdi's Manzoni 
Requiem and a concert version of 
Johann Strauss’s Fledermaus, in the 
English version prepared by Howard 
Dietz and Garson Kanin for the Met- 
ropolitan Opera last season, will be 
given at Lewisohn Stadium this sum- 
mer. Verdi’s work will be sung on 
June 30 under the direction of Dimitri 
Mitropoulos, with Herva Nelli, 
Eunice Alberts, Joseph Laderoute, 
and Norman Scott as soloists. The 
Strauss operetta is scheduled for July 
5. Max Rudolf will conduct, and the 
singers will include Patrice Munsel 
as Adele, Regina Resnik as Rosalinda, 
Jean Madeira as Prince Orlofsky, 
Charles Kullman as Eisenstein and 
Alfred, and Hugh Thompson as Falke 
and Frank. 

The Stadium Concerts will 
June 28 and continue through 
8. The complete roster of 
tors and soloists, with the 
of those already 
follows: 

Conductors : 


Aug. 
conduc- 


Alfredo Antonini, Sal- 


open 


exception 
mentioned, is as 
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vatore dell’Isola, Lehman Engel, 
Viadimir Golschmann, Andre Koste- American Mezzo Soprano 
lanetz, Pierre Monteux, Sigmund 
weg | Alexander Smallens, and 
Robert Stolz 
Pianists: Claudio Arrau, Stell An- Susan Reed 
dersen, William Kapell, Oscar Levant, 
~*~ Eug gene ee a ae Ballads with her own Harp 
1olinists: nsne rusIOW, \lischa Hf ; 
Elman, Carroll Glenn, Yehudi Menu- and Zither Accompaniment 
hin, Nathan Milstein, Jeanne Mitchell, 
and Joseph Szigeti. 
Cellists: Aldo Parisot and Carl “Ane 
Stern. 
Sopranos: Anna Maria Alberghetti, S$ . 
Annamary Dickey, Lisa Kirk, Dor- 
othy Kirsten, Jeanette MacDonald, PIANIST 
and Elaine Malbin. Steinway Piano 





Contraltos and  mezzo-sopranos : 
Mary Davenport, Irra Petina, and 
Claramae Turner. TOSSY 
Tenors: Kurt Baum, Morton Bowe, e 
Gene Marvey, and Richard Tucker. 
Jaritone: Robert Eckles. ptva OUSs y 
Basses: Ezio Pinza and Kenneth 
Smith. Violinist 


LaCrosse Symphony Gives 
Final Concerts of Season 

WIs. 
closed its 


LACROSSE., 
Symphony 1950-51 
3. Leigh Elder conducted the 
performance of his own orchestratior 
of Moussorgsky’s A Night on Bale 
Mountain, as well as 
Overture to 
Espafia. Gladys Swarthout was hear« 
as soloist in excerpts from Carmer 
and in a group of songs. 


—Norris Pynn 
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Hindemith Conducts Concert 
Of Old Musie At Cloisters 


HOLLY extraordinary in set- 

ting, atmosphere, and artistic 

quality was the concert of six- 
teenth-century music given by the Col- 
legium Musicum of the Yale Univers- 
ity School of Music, under Paul 
Hindemith, at the Cloisters, on June 
4. The concert was the final event in 
the ninth annual series offered to 
members of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, and Emanuel Winternitz, 
curator of musical collections, had 
contributed a_ stimulating discussion 
of the authentic performance of this 
music to the handsomely illustrated 
and carefully annotated program. Fur- 
thermore, the Metropolitan Museum 
had provided old wind instruments 
from its collection for the perform- 
ance. They included a shawm (an 
ancestor of the modern oboe) and a 
cromorne, or Krummhorn (a _pecu- 
liarly shaped instrument played with a 
double reed hidden in a_ pierced 
wooden capsule that receives the wind 
from the player’s mouth). From the 
Yale Collection of Musical Instru- 
ments the musicians had borrowed two 
viole da braccia and tenor and bass 
viole da gamba. The other instru- 
ments used were soprano, alto, tenor, 
and bass recorders, trumpet, English 
horn, bassoon, trombone, lute, and 
drums. Mr. Hindemith played one of 
the viole da braccia in the ensembles. 

The concert began in the outer court- 
yard of the Cloisters, the Metropolitan 
Museum’s reconstruction of a Renais- 
sance monastery, which houses appro- 
priate parts of the museum’s collec- 
tion. It had almost reached the end 
of the’ first half when a cloudburst 
drove musicians and listeners inside. 
Drenched, clutching chairs, coats, and 
programs, the audience good-naturedly 
crowded inside and heard the rest of 
the program in a deeply impressive 
setting. As the antiphonal choruses 
rang through the arches with their 
beautifully carved columns, one real- 
ized the truth of Mr. Winternitz’ as- 
sertion that “it is probably music of 
all the arts that transports us most di- 
rectly and magically into bygone 
epochs. By recreating the music of 
an earlier age we seem to reach its 
very heart, to perceive its atmosphere, 
to share its peculiar sensibilities, to 
comprehend its emotional idiom.” 

Mr. Hindemith achieved this transi- 
tion without virtuoso display or un- 
necessary fuss with his singers and 
instrumentalists. It was fascinating 
to see this contemporary master im- 
merse himself in the music of four 
hundred years ago and bring it to a 
living performance of unforgettable 
lucidity and eloquence. 

The choral singing was superb. 
Every phrase was molded with loving 
care, verbal rhythms were always con- 
sidered, and the musical texture un- 
folded without a trace of metrical 
rigidity or confusion. The homophonic 
as well as the polyphonic aspects of 
the music were emphasized, and the 
vigorous, broad climaxes offered an 
overwhelming rebuttal of pedantic 
concepts that call for an anemic in- 
terpretation of  sixteenth-century 
music. Logic, inspiration, and sonor- 
ous beauty were mingled in these per- 
formances so powerfully that the au- 
dience hated to relinquish each work 
and demanded the repetition of three 
of them. 

The program opened with a com- 
posite mass, following the old custom 
of performing single movements of 
masses by various composers, filling in 
the vacancies with Gregorian music. 
This mass was made up (apart from 
- Gregorian me? of a Kyrie, 
y William Byrd; Gloria, by Philip- 
«it de Monte; Credo, by Palestrina; 
Sanctus, by Andrea Gabrieli; and 
Agnus Dei, by Jacob Handl. The 
programs continued with Handl’s five- 


part motet, Mirabile mysterium; 
Gesualdo’s madrigal, Itene o miei 
sospiri; two instrumental fantasies by 
William Byrd; two seven-part spirit- 
ual madrigals, from the Lagrime di 
San Pietro, by Orlando di Lasso; a 
chanson, L’aspre fureur, by Claude le 
Jeune; an uproariously funny German 
song by Lasso, Im lant zu Wirten- 
berg; and two sections of Battaglia, 
by Andrea Gabrieli. 

—Rosert SABIN 


DANCE 


Nagrin and McKayle 
Hunter Playhouse, May 25 


This joint dance recital given by 
Daniel Nagrin and Donald McKayle 
with guest artists offered an inter- 
esting contrast in temperaments and 
approach to dance. Mr. Nagrin thinks 
and dances best in terms of contem- 
porary popular theatre; Mr. McKayle 
finds his happiest expression in fan- 
tasy and elusive themes. 

Mr. Nagrin’s best dances were his 
solos—Two Portraits: Man of Ac- 
tion and Strange Hero. Man of Ac- 
tion, which had its first performance, 
is a portrait of a go-getting, jittery 
youth who literally wears himself out. 
Strange Hero is a brilliant picture of 
a degenerate young gangster. Also 
new were the solo Dance in the Sun 
and a group work, Faces from Whit- 
man. Dance in the Sun has some good 
dynamic episodes, but the Whitman 
piece is episodic and naively literal. 
Mr. Nagrin’s other works were Span- 
ish Dance; Landscape with Three 
Figures: 1859; and The Ballad of 
John Henry, for which Martin 
Sameth sang the ballad. A skilled 
performer, Mr. Nagrin seemed still 
— as a choreographer, espe- 
cially in his group works. 

iy new compositions of great 
originality were Mr. McKayle’s Songs 
of the Forest, solos to sensitive music 
by Lou Harrison, and Games, a group 
work, to traditional songs and jingles, 
danced by Mr. McKayle and June 
Lewis. The solos are animal and bird 
studies, beautifully conceived in the 
style of primitive ritual. Games lives 
up grippingly to its subtitles—Play, 
Hunger, and Terror—in a revelation 
of the child world. Mr. McKayle re- 
cited and danced Saturday’s Child, 
after Countee Cullen’s poem, power- 
fully. The assisting dancers for both 
artists were excellent. The pianists 
were Sylvia Marshall and Richard 
Miller. 





—R.S 


Ballet Theatre 
Tours South America 


On May 17, sixty members of Ballet 
Theatre flew to Rio de _ Janiero, 
where the company began its first 
tour of South America. The Ameri- 
can National Theatre and Academy 
and the cultural-relations division of 
the United States Department of State 
are helping to sponsor the project as 
they did Ballet Theatre’s appearances 
in Europe last year. 

The tour includes a_ three-week 
stop in Rio de Janeiro, and appear- 
ances in Sao Paulo and in Montevi- 
deo, Uruguay. Dimitri Romanoff is 
régisseur, Edward Caton ballet mas- 
ter, Alexander Smallens musical di- 
rector, and Joseph Levine conductor. 

Ballet Theatre will return to New 
York for a September engagement at 
the Metropolitan Opera House. A 
tour of seventy American cities will 
follow, and a second European tour 
will be made in the summer of 1952. 


Cramer Books 
Orchestra Tour 


Cxuicaco—Clarence Cramer,  Chi- 
cago tour manager, has again booked 
the Longines Symphonette, conducted 
by Mishel Pias. 
tro, for an 
eight-week tour 
through the 
South and Mid. 
west. The or- 
chestra will first 
fill engagements 
in Ohio, then go 
west to North 
Dakota and 
South Dakota, 
south to the Rio 
Grande Valley, 
east to Georgia, 

Clarence Cramer and north to 

ward New 
York through Tennessee, Kentucky, 
Ohio, and western West Virginia and 
Pennsylvania. Four solo artists will 
appear with the ensemble: Edward 
Katz and Harold Kohon, violinists; 
Julius Ehrenwerth, cellist; and [d- 
ward Foster, oboist. 





Jacob’s Pillow 
To Give Ten Programs 


Lee, Mass.— Ten weekend pro- 
grams have been scheduled for the 
tenth annual dance festival at Jacob’s 
Pillow, under the direction of Ted 
Shawn. The first will be given on 
June 29 and 30 and the last on Aug. 
31 and Sept. 1. Each will be per- 
formed four times, on the afternoon 
and evening of Friday and Saturday, 
Ballet, modern dance, and ethnologi- 
cal dance will be represented in each 
program. 

The Jacob’s Pillow Ballet, newly 
organized for the season and aug- 
mented by guest artists, will be seen 
in several new works, including Ronde 
de Printemps and other ballets, by 
Antony Tudor; La Nuit, by Marc 
Hertsens; Handel’s Garden, by Kate 
Forbes; and two ballets by Tilda 
Morse. Mr. Shawn will appear in new 
solos and the world premiere of his 
The Song of Songs, in which La 
Meri, Peter di Falco, and an en- 
semble will dance. Kurt and Grace 
Graff will offer the first performance 
of Starwards; Myra Kinch will 
choreograph and dance in two new 
group works; and José Limon will be 
seen in some new compositions. 

Others who will appear during the 
festival will be Nora Kaye, Hugh 
Laing, Diana Adams, Maria Tall- 
chief, Michael Maule, Melissa Hay- 
den, Herbert Bliss, Lillian Moore, 
Richard and Flora Stuart, Ronne Aul, 
Iva Kitchell, Hadassah, Taik Won 
Cho and Sun Yong Kim, Josefina 
Garcia, Jean Leon Destiné, and Ruth 
St. Denis. 


Plymouth Rock Center 
Lists Musical Program 


Duxsury, Mass.— The Plymouth 
Rock Center of Music and Drama, 
which will open here on June 29, will 
give four operas during its nine- week 
season— The Marriage of Figaro, 
Rigoletto, Down in the Valley, and 
Trial by Jury. The last two will be 
presented as a double bill. The cen- 
ter’s siring quartet will offer a series 
of Sunday afternoon chamber-music 
programs; Haydn’s The Creation will 
be sung in its entirety; the center’s 
orchestra has scheduled several pro- 
grams; and Purcell’s masque The 
Fairy Queen will be given one of its 
infrequent productions in this country. 

The center will stage its presenta- 
tions in the Duxbury Theatre for the 
first time this summer. David Blair 
McClosky continues as general direc- 
tor, with George Poinar as musical 
director. There will be workshops in 
opera, orchestra, singing, drama, pianc, 
chamber music, and oratorio. 
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Premieres Led 
By Thor Johnson 
As Season Closes 


CincINNATI—In its final pair of 
concerts for the season, on April 20 
and 21, the Cincinnati Symphony was 
conducted by Thor Johnson in the 
first American performance of 
Vaughan Williams’ Fantasia (Quasi 
Variazione) on the Old 104th Psalm 
Tune, for piano solo accompanied by 
chorus and orchestra. Frank Glazer 
was the satisfactory piano soloist, and 
members of the Miami University 
Chorus gave a praiseworthy account 
of themselves in both the fantasia and 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. The 
yocal soloists in the symphony were 
Militza Kosanchich, Dora Lyon, John 
Alexander, and George Baron. The 
concerts were in honor of the Asso- 
ciation of Women’s Committees for 
Symphony Orchestras, which met in 
Cincinnati that week. 

The concerts on March 31 and 
April 3 brought Clifford Curzon as 
soloist and the first United States 
performance of Milhaud’s Jeux de 
Printemps, in its version for large 
orchestra. Mr. Johnson played only 
four of the work’s six movements, 
following a last-minute decision that 
the other two were repetitious in 
mood. The score is entertaining and 
rather witty but without much con- 
trast. Mr. Curzon’s performance in 
Beeithoven’s Emperor Concerto was 
masierly. 

Vittorio 


Giannini’s Sinfonia per 
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MISSOURIAN IN ARKANSAS 


Officers of the Community Concert Association in Little Rock, Ark., greet 
Vladimir Golschmann after he had conducted the St. Louis Symphony in a 
concert for the association. From left to right are Dr. J. D. Jordan, chair- 
man of the board; Mrs. W. Tillar Adamson, president; Mr. Golschmann; 
Mrs. T. O. Sparks, secretary; and Mr. Adamson, executive vice-president 


Orchestra received its world premiere 
in the April 6 and 7 concerts. The 
music is warm and moving, the one- 
movement design constructed with 
fine craftsmanship and effective cli- 
maxes, and the orchestration lush and 
deftly varied. The composer was 
present to share the applause with 
Mr. Johnson, who gave a _ brilliant 
reading of the work. Brahms’s Violin 
Concerto, with Nathan Milstein as 
soloist, and a suite from Monteverdi's 
Orfeo, rescored by Hans T. David, 
completed the program. 

In the April 13 and 14 concerts, 
largely devoted to music of Wagner, 
Helen Traubel was the soloist. 

The London String Quartet was 
presented by the Cincinnati Chamber 
Music Society at the Taft Museum 
on March 4. Style, ease, rich tone, and 
perfect ensemble marked their play- 
ing. Besides quartets by Haydn and 
3eethoven, they presented the first 
performance here of John B. Mce- 
Ewen’s Biscay Quartet, an attractive 
and atmospheric work 

In its two performances on March 
17 at Taft Auditorium, Ballet Theatre 


offered particularly pleasing works 
from their repertoire. 
Szymon Goldberg, who made his 


debut here last season under the 
auspices of the Matinee Musicale 
Club, made a return appearance on 
March 13 in the club’s 1950-51 series. 
With the fine team work of Leon 
Pommers at the piano, Mr. Goldberg 
displayed superb technique and artis- 


try in Beethoven’s Kreutzer Sonata, 
as well as other works, and he gave 
a compelling interpretation of Hinde- 
mith’s unaccompanied Violin Sonata. 

Mary LEIGHTON 


Philadelphia Orchestra 
Appoints Principal Cellist 


PHILADELPHIA.—Lorne Munroe has 
been appointed principal cellist of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra by Eugene 
Ormandy, conductor. He _ replaces 
Paul Olefsky, who resigned last De- 
cember to join the U. S. Navy Band, 
where he is now first cellist. Elsa 
Hilger was the interim _first-desk 
player. Mr. Munroe, 27, a graduate 
of the Curtis Institute of Music, was 
a member of the Cleveland Orchestra 
during the 1949-50 season and _ prin- 
cipal cellist of the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony during the past season. 


Lecture Bureau 
Names Auditions Winners 


The third annual auditions of the 
Jewish Center Lecture Bureau of the 
National Jewish Welfare Board were 
won by Edith Gordon, soprano, and 
Raymond Smolover, tenor. 





Denver Symphony 
Completes Season 


Denver. — The Denver Symphony, 
Saul Caston, conductor, completed its 
seventeenth season late in March 
Soloists during the spring concerts 
were Nathan Milstein and William 
Kapell. At a family concert the or- 
chestra was joined by dancers from 
the University of Denver in an ef 
fective performance of Prokofieff’s 
Peter and the Wolf, with choreog- 
raphy by Martha Wilcox and Duley 
Amter. 

The annual production of the Den 
ver Grand Opera Company this year 
was Verdi’s La Traviata. Three per- 
formances were presented under the 
direction of Monsignor Joseph 
Bosetti. The singers included Hilde 
Reggiani, E a Vidali, Bruno Landi, 
George Van Gordon, Fred Nesbit, 
Richard Dworak, and Alvin Schwarz 

\ fine concert performance of 
Gluck’s Orpheus and Eurydice was 
given by the Lamont School of 
Music, with Florence Lamont Hinman 
directing 

Antonia Brico has completed 
another season as conductor of the 
Denver Businessmen’s Orchestra 
Robert Becker, violinist of the Uni 
versity of Wyoming, and Storm Bull, 
head of the piano department at the 
University of Colorado, were soloists 
with the ensemble. 

Arthur M. Oberfelder presented 
Mischa Elman and Marian Anderson 
in recitals here. On the lighter side 
were appearances by Hz azel Scott and 
Hildegarde. John Cage gave an in- 
formal recital of his compositions, un- 
der the aay “yan of the Allied Arts 
group. The Navy Band played to two 
large audiences. 


CrecIL EFFINGER 


Brevard Festival 
Schedules Programs 


BreEvARD, N. 
3revard Music 


——The sixth annual 
Festival will be held 
at the Transylvania Music Camp near 
here beginning Aug. 7. Seven pro- 
grams, two of them to be repeated, 
will make up the festival. James 
Christian Pfohl will conduct the festi- 
val orchestra in three programs, in 
which Eileen Farrell, Jeanne Mitchell, 
and Luboshutz and Nemenoff will be 
the respective soloists. Susan Reed 
and John Jacob Niles will present two 
‘recitals; Olin Downes will lecture on 
Being Your Own Critic; and Men- 
delssohn’s Elijah will be sung. 

The Transylvania Music Camp will 
open on June 21 and continue to 
Aug. 5. 
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RADIO and TELEVISION 





By QUAINTANCE EATON 


Teri summer season brought not 
only a partially new line-up in 
programs, but also a renewal of 
the controversy over color television 
and announcement of a large deal con- 
cerning two networks. 

After considerable dickering, pur- 
chase of the American Broadcasting 
Company by the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System was called off, but ABC 
was later merged with United Para- 
mount Theatres, Inc., the resulting 
company to be called American 
Broadcasting- Paramount Theatres, 
Inc. Robert E. Kintner, now ABC 
president, will serve as president of 
the broadcasting division; Leonard H. 
Goldenson will be president of the 
company in its entirety. Since no net- 
work can own more than one tele- 
vision station in any one city, the 
station in Chicago, which is dupli- 


catory (Channel Four, operated by 
United Paramount Theatres, Inc., 
through its subsidiary, Balaban and 


Katz) will be sold to CBS. 

The United States Supreme Court 
sustained the findings of the Federal 
Communications Commission in choos- 
ing the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem’s color television as the only one 
to be manufactured commercially, and 
precipitated another furor of protests 
from RCA-Victor and other com- 
panies who have advanced their own 
systems. Although Columbia has the 
right to go ahead and manufacture 
its color equipment and RCA and the 
others have not, the battle is not end- 
ed by any means. Technical discus- 
sions of the opposing systems are not 
necessary here, but it is stated that 
with the Columbia process, color can- 
not be received on present sets, even 
as black and white pictures, without 
an adapter. RCA color telecasts can 
be received as black-and-white pic- 
tures on present sets. Some sort of 
converter is necessary for any present 
set to receive color telecasts in color. 
While the controversy rages, it is too 
soon to say what the outcome will be 
in terms of public satisfaction. 

On the Ford Festival, James Mel- 
ton continues to introduce guests as 


well as his regulars—Dorothy War- 
enskjold, soprano, and the Wiere 
brothers, comedians. With one or 


two exceptions, the show has im- 
proved since its opening on April a 
as the format is tightened and Mr. 
Melton becomes more at home in the 
medium. There is a production of 
every musical selection — sometimes 
clever, sometimes a little fussy. Miss 
Warenskjold distinguishes each ap- 
pearance with a natural charm and a 
lovely voice. Mr. Melton would bene- 
fit from an easier ad-libbing technique 
if such a thing is permissible within 
the iron bounds and split-second _tim- 
ing of television production. David 
Broekman is the steady and compe- 
tent orchestra conductor for the hour. 

An attempt to show concerts on TV 
as introduced by WPIX in New 
York, via the medium of films made 
in Europe, can be passed over as 
eminently uninteresting. A concert 
of the Santa Cecilia Orchestra of 
Rome is filmed, with Jacques Rach- 
milovitch conducting, and Milton 
Cross dubbed in as commentator. The 
boast of the station that new camera 
effects will be visible was not realized 
in the first film, which was about as 
unimaginative and unmindful of new 
techniques as an old nickelodeon silent 
film. This is obviously another ges- 
ture in inexpensive programming, 
since such a film in America would 
cost many times as much to produce. 
It is a pity that the result so far is 
poor. 


QVER the radio networks, music is 
receiving its summer benison, as 
replacements for winter shows are 
made. Although we might hope that 


NBC would carry on its symphony 
concerts during the slack months, 
even if a sponsor didn’t come for- 
ward, it is still very pleasant news 
to welcome the series’ return for the 
third year under the sponsorship of 
United States Steel, in the hour oc- 
cupied in the winter by the Theatre 
Guild on the Air—Sundays, from 8 :30 
to 9:30 p. m, T. The series 
opened on June 10, with Alfred Wal- 
lenstein conducting and Patrice Mun- 
sel as soloist. Further artists are: 
Sigmund Romberg, with Anne Jef- 
freys and Jan Peerce, on June 17; 
Arthur Fiedler, with Alec Templeton, 
June 24; Percy Faith, with Mimi 
Benzell and John Baker, July 1; 
Maurice Abravanel, with Nathan 
Milstein, July 8; Victor Alessandro, 
with Dorothy Kirsten, July 15; Antal 
Dorati, with Claudette Sorel and 
Adele Addison, July 22; Milton 
Katims, with Robert Merrill, July 29; 
Vladimir Bakaleinikoff, with Risé 
Stevens, Aug. 5; Fritz Reiner, with 
Ezio Pinza, ‘Aug. 12; Hans Schwie- 
ger, Aug. 19; Arthur Bennett Lip- 
kin, Aug. 26; and Harold Levey, 
Sept. 2 (the last three with soloists to 
be announced). 

The spring series of the NBC Sym- 
phony ended on June 2, with Richard 
Korn conducting. 

Plans have already been announced 
for the winter season of the NBC 
Symphony, with the return of Arturo 
Toscanini for his fourteenth season 
scheduled for the opening concert, in 


Carnegie Hall on Nov. 3. He will 
conduct the first four, the middle 
four, and the final four concerts. 


Guido Cantelli is scheduled for the 
concerts of Dec. 1, 8, and 15; and 
Feb. 2, 9, 16, and 2 Fritz Reiner 
will conduct on Jan. 19, and Charles 
Munch will make his first appearance 
with the orchestra on Jan. 26. The 
program will Me restored to its old 
hour, 6:30 to 7:30 p. m., EST. 

A program eaaieatan in Marshall 
Plan countries, with the sponsorship 
of ECA, and heavily loaded with 
political and economic atmosphere, is 
the Concert of Europe, which has 
been heard for several weeks over 
ABC on Sundays at 5:30 p. m., EDT. 
Each week a conductor from a differ- 
ent country takes charge and plays 
music from some other Marshall 
Plan country in preference to that 
of his own. This makes for a nice, 
friendly, mixed-up mood. The only 
trouble is that much of the music is 
pretty trivial. Claude Dauphin, French 
actor, is the commentator, and _ in- 
dulges in considerable archness as 
well as sentiment. One should criti- 
cize not too harshly, however, at de- 
tails of a program that accomplishes 
so laudable a purpose with only a little 
gaucherie. This is similar to an 
earlier Mutual series known as This 
is Europe. The ABC series will close 
July 29. 

Another exchange program now 
heard on Mutual, through the offices 
of CBC in Toronto, is called simply 
Concerto, and usually centers around 
that musical form. Geoffrey Wad- 
dington, CBC music adviser, con- 
ducts, and there are various soloists. 
The time is Sunday, from 10:30 to 
11 p. m, EDT. 

ABC has brought back for the sec- 
ond time Music of Today, originating 
on the Pacific Coast. The thirteen- 
week series, presented in co-operation 
with the Coleman Chamber Music 
Association, of Pasadena, and the 
University ‘of California in Los An- 
geles, will be heard beginning on 
June 16 from 2 to 2:30 p. m., 

Julius Toldi is director, and among 
participants will be the American Art 
Quartet, the Hollywood String Quar- 
tet, the Hungarian String Quartet, 
the Paganini Quartet, and the Roth 
Quartet. The Paganini Quartet will 
open the series playing Barber’s 
Quartet, Op. 11, and Schonberg’s 








Radio Poll Results 
To Appear In July 


USICAL AMERICA’S Eighth 

Annual National Radio Poll js 
under way, and the winners will be 
announced in the July issue. Ballots 
are now in the hands of more than 
850 music critics and editors of the 
daily newspapers of the United States 
and Canada. They will vote for their 
favorites in twenty categories, includ- 
ing individuals and programs, as well 
as music on television. 








Herzgewachse, Op. 20, for soprano, 
celeste, harmonium, and harp, with 
Marni Nixon as soloist. 

The Chautauqua Student Symphony 
will return to ABC for a series from 
July 14 to Aug. 18, Saturdays at 
11:30 a. m. to noon, EDT. Edward 
Murphy will conduct. Three concerts 
by the Chautauqua Symphony under 
Franco Autori will fill the half-hour 
left vacant by the departure of Con- 
cert of Europe, Sundays at 5:30 p. 
m., EDT, Aug. 5, 12, and 19, over 
ABC. 

Occupying the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony’s advanced spot 
on Sundays, Your Invitation to Mu- 
sic has settled down for the summer, 
with James Fassett once more its 
genial host and interviewer. This is 
a program of records, with Mr. Fas- 
sett’s comments enlivening the hour 
and a half from 1 to 2:30 p. m 
EDT, on CBS. 


Milwaukee Club 
Presents Elijah 


MILWAUKEE.—The Arion Musical 
Club’s presentation of Mendelssohn's 
Elijah, on April 1, was sung with 
enormous fervor,’ under the direction 


” 


of Herman A. Nott. The title role 
was taken by Raymond McAfee, a 
competent and clever Chicago singer. 


The club also presented Nelson Eddy 
in recital on April 18. The baritone’s 
voice had warmth, and dis diction 
was perfect. Theodore Paxton pro- 
vided fine accompaniments as well as 
an excellent group of piano solos. 
Ruggiero Ricci’s recital on April 
19 was the final event in the Civic 
Concert Association series for the sea- 
son. The former prodigy, last heard 
here fifteen years ago, now showed 
unusual musical understanding to go 
with his exceptional technique. Carlo 
Bussotti was the skillful accompanist. 
The Music Under the Stars Or- 
chestra, conducted by Jerzy Bojanow- 
ski, ended its indoor season at the 
Shorewood High School Auditorium 
with a program that included the 
first local performance of Khacha- 
turian’s Violin Concerto. Fritz Siegal, 
Chicago violinist who has been cen- 
certmaster of the orchestra, was the 
soloist. Mr. Bojanowski will conduct 
the orchestra’s first concert in the al 
fresco summer series in the Emil 
Blatz Temple of Music on June 16. 
Artur Rubinstein’s recital on May 
4, under the auspices of the Arion 
Musical Club, was the last for the 
season and one of the most impres- 
sive. —ANNA R. Rosinson 


Eastman Alumni 
Heard in Program 


Luigi Silva, cellist, played Bernard 
Wagenaar’s Sonatina, instead of Che- 
valier de Liaumont’s Sonata Duo, 
which was originally scheduled, in the 
concert given in Carl Fischer Hall on 
May 5 by the New York chapter of 
the Eastman School of Music Alumni 
Association. Mr. Silva was also heard 
in Herbert Inch’s Sonata, with the 
composer at the piano for his own and 
the Wagenaar works. Norma Holmes 
played piano pieces by Griffes, 
Bergsma, and Kennan, and Mac Mor- 
gan, baritone, sang songs by White, 
Katherine Danforth Fisher, Diamond, 
and his accompanist, John La Mon- 
taine. 
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Golschmann Ends Twentieth 


Year With St. Louis Symphony 


arranged an appealing program 

for the final pair of concerts, on 
March 17 and 18, given this season by 
the St. Louis Symphony. It included 
Tansman’s Variations on a Theme of 
Frescobaldi for Strings; the first per- 
formance of Michel Ciry’s Stéle pour 
un Héros; a suite from Strauss’s Der 
Rosenkavalier; and Ravel’s Second 
Daphnis and Chloe Suite. The soloist 
was Joseph Szigeti, who gave a mag- 
nificent performance of Corelli's La 
Folia and Mozart’s G Major Violin 
Concerto, K. 216. Mr. Golschmann, 
completing his twentieth season as 
conductor here, and the orchestra re- 
ceived an ovation at the conclusion of 
the program. 

In other recent concerts the soloists 
have been Gregor Piatigorsky; Ossy 
Renardy, who replaced the indisposed 
Giuseppe di Stefano; Clifford Cur- 
zon; and Robert, Gaby, and Jean 
Casade sus. Works ’played for the first 
time here were Milhaud’s First Cello 
Concerto, John Alden Carpenter’s 
Dance Suite, and Anton Filtz’s Sym- 
phony in E flat major. Margaret Tru- 
man appeared as soloist with the 
orchestra in a special concert con- 
ducted by Mr. Golschmann on March 
ll. Harry Farbman conducted Pop 
concerts on Feb. 25 and March 6, and 
Max Steindel conducted one on March 
13 in celebration of his 35th an- 
niversary aS a member of the orches- 
tra’s cello section. 

On April 3, the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony gave the last concert in the 
Civic Music League Course. The Rob- 
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ert Shaw Chorale appeared in the 
same series on Feb. 20 

The St. Louis Philharmonic’s third 
concert of the season, on March 8, 
brought the announcement of Ger- 
hard Schroth’s resignation as con- 
ductor. Grant Fletcher was guest con- 
ductor and Eugene Stoia the violin 
soloist. For the final program, on May 
3, Albert Tipton directed the en- 
semble, and the soloist was Katherine 
Sutter, soprano. Russell Gerhart, who 
has been conductor of the Johnstown 
Municipal Orchestra and the Altoona 
Symphony, will be Mr. Schroth’s suc- 
cessor in the 1951-52 season. 

The eleventh annual St. Louis Bach 
Festival, conducted by William B. 
Heyne, was held at Kiel Opera House 
on March 23 and 24. Programs of im- 
pressive dignity were presented by the 
combined forces of the festival 
chorus and the St. Louis Symphony. 
The St. John Passion, the Easter 
Oratorio, and two cantatas were sung. 
The soloists were Nancy Carr, Ruth 
Slater, Glenn Schnittke, Mack Har- 
rell, and Bruce Foote. 

The St. Louis Choral Society, di- 
rected by William Kappesser, gave 
Verdi’s Requiem, on Feb. 21, with 
Virginia Tinker, Johanna Zeigel, 
Cameron Maupin, and Harry Weber, 
Jr., as soloists. On March 28 the 
chorus presented a Bach motet and 
Mahler’s Resurrection Symphony, and 
on May 16 Mr. Kappesser conducted 
a Beethoven program that included 
two overtures; the Third Piano Con- 
certo, with Marie Weinrich as soloist ; 
and the Ninth Symphony. The per- 
formances were inte resting but lacked 
the finish more intensive rehearsals 
might have achieved. 

The fifth season of the opera work- 
shop of the St. Louis Grand Opera 
Guild was distinguished by two ex- 
cellent productions, Offenbach’s The 
Tales of Hoffmann, sung in English 
on April 4; and Verdi’s Macbeth, 
given for the first time in an adapta- 
tion of the Shakespearean text by 
Carl Zytowski on May 24. Bernard 
Ferguson was the artistic director and 
Kenneth G. Shuller the musical di- 
rector. Peggy Phillis and Harry O. 
Weber sang the two leading roles. 

The St. Louis Institute of Music 
opera department, directed by Ladislao 
Vaida, presented Mozart’s Don Gio- 
vanni, on March 20, and opera ex- 


Nicolai Gogotzky 
from Mr. 
Gogotzky’s opera Cobweb were heard 
in a program given by the institute 


cerpts, on May 31. 
conducted, Excerpts 


orchestra on Feb. 11. The institute 
chorus gave its annual spring concert, 
under Mr. Heyne’s direction, on May 
25. 

Under the direction of Leigh Ger- 
dine, the Washington University de- 
partment of music presented Brahms’s 
Requiem, on March 13, and the uni- 


versity choir sang a Bach program on, 


May 20. Helen Phillips and Robert 
DuBois Lynch were the soloists in the 
Brahms work. 


The St. Louis A Cappella Choir 
offered its 23rd annual concert on 
May 5, under the direction of its 


B. Heyne. Gerhard 
Schroth conducted two concerts by 
the St. Louis Civic Chorus. The St. 
Louis String Quartet had the assis- 
tance of Edith Schiller, pianist, in a 
program on March 7 at Washington 
University. 

Amparo and José Iturbi were pre- 
sented in recital by Entertainment En- 
terprises on April 13, and Igor Gorin 
appeared under the auspices of the 
Webster Groves Community Concert 
Association, on Feb. 25, and the Uni- 
versity City Association, on Feb. 27 
Hersert W. Cost 


founder, William 


Phoenix Symphony 
Closes Fourth Season 


Ariz. — The Phoenix 
which has ‘become the hub 
of musical life here, ended its fourth 
season on April 11. The subscription 
series began auspiciously last fall with 
a program, conducted by Robert Law- 
rence, that included a moving per- 
formance of Tchaikovsky’s 
Pathétique Symphony and an exciting 


PHOENIX, 
Symphony, 


one of the Polovtsian Dances from 
3orodin’s Prince Igor. The concert 
marked the first appearance with the 


orchestra of its new concertmaster 
George Bennett. In the Borodin ex- 
cerpt the Choral Union of Arizona 
State College, directed by Ambrose 
Holford, provided spirited collabora- 
tion. Outstanding among later per 
formances was Debussy’s La Mer, the 
orchestra’s most ambitions presenta- 
tion to date. The ensemble played it 
under Mr. Lawrence’s direction with 
unusuz il maturity of understanding. 
Arizona Friends of Music has 
uname a series of chamber-music 
concerts at Arizona State College, in 
which works by Samuel Barber, In- 
golf Dahl, Aaron Copland, and other 
American composers have been played 
—Montacue A. MACHELL 





KAFFEE-KLATSCH IN IOWA 


Steven Kennedy is offered a cup of coffee by Mrs. Albert J. Jensen at 
a reception following the baritone's recital for the Civic Music Asso- 


ciation of Council Bluffs, lowa. 


Mrs. W. J. Brandt, executive secre- 
tary of the association, and Mr. Jensen, president, are the bystanders 





Robert Whitney 
Wins Ditson Award 


The Alice M. Ditson Fund has 
named Robert Whitney, conductor of 
the Louisville Orchestra, as recipient 
of its seventh annual $1,000 award 
to a conductor for distinguished serv- 
ice to American music. According to 
the citation accompanying the award 
Mr. Whitney “has succeeded in devel- 
oping an integrated community musi- 
cal life in his city in which recog- 
nition of the American composer by 
fifteen commissions in three years —e 
been an outstanding feature. He has 
brought honor to himself, to the city 
of Louisville and to his country.” 
Winners of the Ditson award in pre 
vious years have been Howard Han 
son, Leon Barzin, Alfred Wallenstein, 
Dean Dixon, Thor Johnson, and Izler 
Solomon. 
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QUEENA MARIO 

Queena Mario, soprano of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera from 1922 to 1938, 
died in New York at the home of her 
niece on May 28. 

She was born Queena Marion Til- 
lotson in Akron, Ohio, where she took 
her first music lessons. When still a 
child, her family moved to Plainfield, 

Y. J., where she attended public 


i 





Queena Mario 


school and for one year the Ogontz 
School, Ogontz, Penna. Later, she 
won a scholarship to continue her 
piano studies at the National Conser- 
vatory in New York. 

Advised to give up the piano in 
favor of singing, she went in 1912 to 
Oscar Saenger, remaining with him 
for about three years, and then to 
Marcella Sembrich, her only other 
teacher. She supported herself by 
writing special columns and _ articles 
for New York newspapers, some of 
which she signed “Florence Bryan.” 
Later, a group of five men who be- 
lieved in her ability anonymously 
pledged $1,000 a year for a number of 
years to pay for her musical educa- 
tion. The singer was eventually able 
to repay the sum invested in her train- 
ing. 

She made her operatic debut as 
Olympia in Les Contes d’Hoffmann 
with the San Carlo Opera Company 
in New York on Sept. 4, 1918. For a 
while she adopted her mother’s maiden 
name, Scinathino, as a stage name, 
but, on the advice of Mme. Sembrich, 
changed it to Mario. She remained 
with the company three years and then 
spent one season in a transcontinental 
tour with the company headed by An- 
tonio Scotti. During the summer of 
1922 she was at Ravinia Park. On 
Nov. 30 of the same year she made 
her first appearance at the Metropolli- 
tan, as Micaéla to the Carmen of 
Florence Easton. She was heard in a 
great many leading coloratura and 
lyric roles during her years with the 
company. Her final appearance was 
as Gretel, one of her best parts, at a 
special matinee on Dec. 26, 1938. She 
also sang with the San Francisco 
Opera Company from 1923 to 1933, 
where she created the leading role in 
the American premiere of Ravel's 
L’Enfant et les Sortiléges. She sang 
at the Paris Opéra in 1925 and again 
at Ravinia from 1928 to 1931. 

In 1931, because of the illness of 
Mme. Sembrich, she took over her 
classes at the Curtis Institute of 
Music in Philadelphia, and eventually 
was regularly engaged. She also 
taught at the Juilliard School of 
Music and for a while maintained a 
summer school and opera workshop 
on her farm at Bethel, Conn. 

In 1934, she published the first of 
her mystery novels, Murder in the 
Opera House. Two others followed. 

She was married in 1925 to Wilfred 
Pelletier, conductor at the Metropoli- 
tan. The marriage ended in divorce in 
1936. 
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ANNE M. GANNETT 


Care E.izasetH, Me.—Anne M. 
Gannett, president of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs from 1941 
to 1947, died at her home here on May 
22. She was a member of the federa- 
tion for many years and as early as 
1924 became chairman of its inter- 
national music committee. During the 
two recent world wars she was re- 
sponsible for having instruments, sheet 
music, and records sent to the armed 
forces. She was a trustee of the 
New England Conservatory and a 
director of the Metropolitan Opera 
Guild. The wife of Guy P. Gannett, 
newspaper publisher, she was inter- 
ested in politics and became the first 
woman to serve on the Republican 
National Committee. 


PETER W. DYKEMA 


HAstTINGs-ON-Hupson, N. Y. — 
Peter W. Dykema, 77, for many years 
a leading figure in music education, 
died at his home here on May 13. aH 
was born in Grand Rapids, Mich., i 
1873, and he graduated from the U ni- 
versity of Michigan in 1895. He 
studied singing with Franz Arens and 
Frank Shepherd, was a student at the 
Institute of Musical Art in New 
York, and worked with Edgar Still- 
man Kelley in Berlin. 

His public career began as teacher 
of English and German in Aurora, 
Ill., and for three years he was prin- 
cipal of an Indianapolis high school. 
In 1901, he went to New York to head 
the music department of the School of 
Ethical Culture, a position he held 
until 1913, when he became chairman 
of the department of school music at 
the University of Wisconsin. Dur- 
ing World War I, he served a year as 
song leader in the armed forces. 

In 1924, he became professor of 
music education at Columbia Uni- 
versity, which position he retained un- 
til his retirement in 1940. He was 
the author of many books on school 
and community music and the editor 
of several collections of music. For 
seven years he was editor of the 
Music Supervisors’ Journal, since re- 
named the Music Educators’ Journal. 
In 1938, with Jacob Kwalwasser, of 
the University of Syracuse, he de- 
vised a series of tests designed to de- 
termine the musical aptitudes of per- 
sons untrained in music. 


RAY C. B. BROWN 


SAN FrANcisco.—Ray C. B. Brown, 
70, music critic and at one time man- 
aging editor of MustcAL AMERICA, 
died in the Marine Hospital here on 
May 15. A native of Wisconsin, he 
began his newspaper career in San 
Rafael, Calif. In 1910, he went to 
the Oakland Tribune, serving suc- 
cessively as reporter, sports writer, 
copy editor, and music critic. Pn 
later became music critic of the San 
Francisco Examiner and the San 
Francisco Chronicle. In November, 
1925, he became managing editor of 
MusiIcAL AMERICA, remaining in this 
position until January, 1927, when he 
voluntarily became associate editor. 
He resigned in July, and then became 
for a time music editor of the Wash- 
ington Post. 


EDITH WEISS-MANN 


WEsTFIELD, N. J.—Edith Weiss- 
Mann, pianist and harpsichordist, died 
here at the home of her son on May 
18. A native of Hamburg, she was a 
graduate of the Berlin State Academy, 
and she had appeared with the Berlin 
Philharmonic under the direction of 
Wilhelm Furtwangler. While a mem- 
ber of the Hamburg board of educa- 
tion she helped organize the Hamburg 
Society for Old Music. She came to 
the United States in 1939 and ap- 
peared widely in recital. Her last 
public appearance was in January in 
Town Hall in a program with her 
son, Alfred. 


FRANCIS ROGERS 


Francis Rogers, 82, a well-known 
concert baritone of a generation ago, 
and more recently a teacher of sing- 
ing, died at his home in New York 
on May 15. 

He was born in Roxbury, Mass. 
While at Harvard University, from 
which he graduated cum laude in 1891, 
he was soloist with the glee club and 
also a member of the editorial board 
of the Lampoon. After a short period 
in business, he entered the New Eng- 
land Conservatory as a voice student, 
later continuing his studies in Paris 
and Florence. 

He made his debut in a recital in 
Boston in 1898. That same season, in 
a New York recital, he gave the first 
public performance of Ethelbert 
Nevin’s The Rosary, which became 
one of the most famous songs of its 
day. For a number of years he was 
highly popular as a singer in recital 
and oratorio, and he was soloist in 
many churches, including the Cathe- 
dral of St. John the Divine. In 1909 
and 1910, he toured as assisting artist 
with Marcella Sembrich. 

In 1924, he became a member of the 
faculty of the Juilliard Musical Foun- 
dation, with which he was associated 
until his retirement in 1947. For sev- 
eral years he was on the board of the 
Walter W. Naumburg Foundation. 
He was vice-president of the Bohem- 
ians, a member of the Beethoven As- 
sociation and the National Singing 
Teachers Association, and at one time 
vice-president and later president of 
the American Academy of Teachers 
of Singing. As president for many 
years of the American committee of 
the Fontainebleau Fine Arts and Mu- 
sic Schools Association, he was 
awarded the medal of the French Le- 
gion of Honor. 

He w rote numerous articles on mu- 
sic for various periodicals and had one 
book published, Famous Singers of 
the Nineteenth Century. His wife, the 
former Carol Barnes, survives him. 


FELIX MENDELSSOHN 


3ALTIMORE Felix Mendelssohn, 
60, cellist, and a great-grandnephew of 
the composer, _ on stage while giv- 
ing a recital in Cadoa Hall here on 
May 15. He was playing Dohnanyi’s 
D major Konzertstiick, of which he 
had given the world premiere in Ber- 
lin in 1918. 

Born in Berlin, he made his first 
public appearance at the age of eight. 
Four years later he was _ touring 
Europe as a recitalist. Eventually he 
taught at the Stern Conservatory in 
3erlin, where he had once been a 
pupil, and for sixteen years headed 
the cello department. He fled from 
the Nazi regime in 1936, and after 
coming to this country, he taught at 
New York University and conducted a 
small orchestra of his own. Since 
1942 he had been a member of the 
3altimore Symphony. 

He was the composer of an opera, 
Christus, which was presented by the 
3erlin Philharmonic before he was 
eighteen years old. 


CHARLES TRILLER 


Charles Triller, 88, active in the 
affairs of the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony Society and _ presi- 
dent of its board of trustees from 
1946 until his resignation last year, 
died at his home in New York on 
May 21. His childhood interest in 
music continued after he had entered 
business, and he was a founder in 
1917 of the Society of American 
Singers and a director of the Man- 
hattan School of Music for over 25 
years. He was made treasurer of the 
Philharmonic in 1919, when the fin- 
ances of the organization were some- 
what unsettled, but he made personal 
financial guarantees for two seasons 
during which a sounder financial basis 
was achieved. 


JOHN ERSKINE 


John Erskine, 71, pianist, educator, 
and author, died at his home in New 
York on June rd 

He was born in New York on Oct 
5, 1879, the son of a textile merchant 


He wanted to become a musician, byt J 


his father advised him to acquire some 
more substantial means of livelihood 
and keep music as an avocation, which 





John Erskine 


he eventually did. However, he studied 
piano with Carl Walter and harmony 
and composition with Edward Mac- 
Dowell. 

He received his doctorate ‘rom 
Columbia University in 1903, and en- 
tered his first teaching position at Am- 
herst as instructor in English. In 
1909, he was appointed adjunct pro- 
fessor of English at Columbia, rising 
to a full professorship in 1916. He 
was made professor emeritus in 1937. 

In the First World War, he served 
in France as colonel and chairman of 
the Army Education Commission. He 
helped to organize the Army’s uni- 
versity at Beaune, France, for solciers 
waiting to return to this country. 

He resumed serious study of the 
piano in 1923 under the late Ernest 
Hutcheson and soon began to give 
public recitals and to appear as soloist 
with several orchestras, including the 
New York Symphony, conducted by 
Walter Damrosch. 

In 1928, he became president of the 
Juilliard School of Music, holding 
that position until his retirement in 
1937. He was treasurer of the Juil- 
liard Musical Foundation for many 
years, as well as on the board of di- 
rectors of the Metropolitan Opera As- 
sociation. 

Two operas for which he wrote the 
librettos were produced here and else- 
where—Louis Gruenberg’s Jack and 
the Beanstalk and George Antheil’s 
Helen Retires. 

Mr. Erskine’s most conspicuous 
public success was his novel The 
Private Life of Helen of Troy, a 
gossipy version of the story of Paris 
and Helen. He wrote, in all, 31 books 
of every kind—novels, poetry, critical 
works, and essays. His autobiography, 
My Life in Music, appeared in 1950. 

He received several honorary (e- 
grees from universities and colleges 
here and in France; he held the Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal for his edu- 
cational work during the war; and he 
was a Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor. 


P. M. MARAFIOTI 

Santa Monica, Cautir—Dr. P. M. 
Marafioti, 78, personal physician to 
Enrico Caruso, Pasquale Amato, and 
other eminent members of the Metro- 
politan Opera a generation ago, died 
here on May 31. A native of Reg- 
gio, Italy, he wished to become an 
opera singer, but parental pressure 
made him study medicine. After earn- 
ing his degree in Naples, he came to 

(Continued on page 27) 
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(Continued from page 26) 
this country, where, as a nose and 
throat specialist, he served many opera 
singers. Eventually he forsook medi- 
cine for voice teaching, and he wrote 
two books on the subject, Caruso’s 
Method of Voice Production and The 
New Vocal Art. He went to Holly- 
wood i in 1930 to act as vocal coach for 
motion-picture companies, and he 
maintained a private studio in Beverly 


Hills. 


JOSEF BOHUSLAV FOERSTER 


Pracue. — Josef Bohuslav Forster, 
91, dean of Czech composers, died in 
Stara Boleslav, Bohemia, on May 29. 
The son of Josef Forster, organist 
and composer, he studied at the organ 
school in Prague and served as or- 
ganist and choirmaster in various 
churches before becoming a professor 
at the Hamburg Conservatory. In 
1903, he went to the New Vienna Con- 
servatory and in 1918 to the Prague 
Conservatory, where he became the 
director in 1922. He held this post 
until his retirement in 1931. In both 
Hamburg and Vienna he also served 
as music Critic. 

An extensive composer, he is 
credited with four symphonies, six 
orchestral suites, two overtures, four 
symplionic poems, two violin con- 
certos, six lyric dramas, and many 
works for chamber ensembles and 
chorus. 

He was married to the opera singer 


Berta Lauterer. 
MARIO VALLE 

Mario Valle, 69, leading baritone 
of the San Carlo Opera Company for 
thirty years, died at the Post Gradu- 
ate Hospital in New York on May 
14. A native of Rome, he sang as 
a boy in the Vatican choir. Before 


he was twenty he had made a success- 
ful operatic debut at Covent Garden 


in London, and he also sang at the 
Paris Opéra-Comique. He toured 
South America with a company that 


included Enrico Caruso and Amelita 
Galli-Curci, and in Mexico he sang 
in a company with Titta Ruffo. For 
the last five ag he served as stage 
director for the San Carlo company. 
He made his final appearance last year 
as Bartolo in Il Barbiere di Siviglia. 
He was said to have had a repertoire 
of 52 roles. His portrayal of the role 
of Scarpia in Tosca was considered 
among the best in recent decades. 


JERZY FITELBERG 


Jerzy Fitelberg, 47, Polish composer, 
died at his home in New York on 
April 25. He was born in Warsaw, 
the son of Grzegorz Fitelberg, con- 
ductor and composer. He studied un- 
der Walter Gmeindl at the Musikaka- 
demie and under Franz Schreker at 
the Hochschule in Berlin. In 1928 
his second string quartet won a com- 
petition sponsored by the Associa- 
tion of Young Polish Musicians in 
Paris, and in 1936 his Fourth String 
Quartet won the Elizabeth Sprague 
Coolidge prize of the Library of Con- 


gress. His compositions include two 
violin concertos, a cello concerto, a 
plano concerto, and several chamber 
works. His Nocturne was played by 


the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony in the 1945-46 season. He be- 


came a resident of this country in 
1940, 
ADOLPH KOLDOFSKY 
Los ANGELEs.—Adolph Koldofsky, 


46, violinist, died here on April 8. 
Born in London, he studied with Eu- 
gene Ysaye and Ottakar Sevcik, and 
at one time he appeared frequently in 
recital with Wanda Landowska. He 
was first violinist of the Hart House 
String Quartet of Toronto, Canada, 
from 1938 to 1942. He later became 
concertmaster and assistant conductor 
of the Vancouver Symphony. In re- 
cent years he was a staff violinist at 
RKO Rad‘o Pictures, and he took 





June, 1951 


in numerous concerts of con- 
He is sur- 
vived by his widow, Gwendolyn Wil-. 
liams Koldofsky, pianist and accom- 
panist. 


part C 
temporary chamber music. 


DESIREE ELLINGER 


Lonpon.—Désirée Ellinger, 57, so- 
prano, died at her home here on April 
30. Born in Manchester, she studied 
in Brussels and Paris, and made her 
debut in London in 1916 as Nedda 
in Pagliacci. Her operatic career 
continued until 1919, when she turned 
to playing Shakespearean roles for 
the next six years. In 1925 she was 
heard in New York as a last-minute 
substitute for Mary Ellis in Friml’s 
Rose Marie. She sang in other musi- 
cal productions in New York and 
London until 1935 and then devoted 
her time to music-hall appearances in 
London and the rest of the British 
Isles. 


LUDWIG WIELICH 


Mountain Lakes, N. J.—Ludwig 
Wielich, 74, at one time a writer on 
the staff of MusicaL America, died 
at his home here on May 4. Born in 
Krehfeld, Germany, and educated in 
Vienna, he came to the United States 
in 1908, serving as a press agent and 
writer largely in the field of music. 
He held positions with the now de- 
funct Opera Magazine and the Musi- 
cal Digest. Until his retirement five 
years ago, he headed the Wielich Pub- 
lishing and Promotion Service of New 
York. He was an authority on Ger- 
man police dogs, which at one time he 
bred extensively. 


ELIZABETH WINDSOR SCHOLZE 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN Elizabeth 
Windsor Scholze, one of the South’s 
leading art patrons, died at her home 
here on Feb. 17. Her musical ac- 
tivities were given recognition in 1949 
by the National Federation of Music 
Clubs, which made her a life member. 
She was vice-president of the Chatta- 
nooga Philharmonic Association and 
for nine years president of the Chatta- 
nooga Music Club, during which 
music scholarships were established 
and other projects carried out under 
her leadership. 


BENJAMIN J. GREENHAUS 


Benjamin J. Greenhaus, 42, com- 
mercial photographer who for several 
years made pictures of musicians and 
musical events for MusicAL AMERICA, 
died in New York on May 206. 


GEORGE BEACH 


Nice, France.—George Beach, 58, 
pianist and teacher at the Panama Na- 
tional Conservatory of Music, died 
while on vacation here on April 2. 
He was a native of Hartford, Conn. 


ADELINE WILLIAMS 


Lonpon.—Adeline Williams, 80, the 
wife of Ralph Vaughan Williams, 
3ritish composer, died at her home in 
Dorking near here on May 12. 


HENRI WALDTEUFEL 


Lonpon.—Henri Waldteufel, 80, in- 
ventor, the son of the composer Emil 
Waldteufel, died at his home in Sur- 
rey on May 19. 


City Center Reports 
Increased Operating Loss 


An operating loss of $72,338.47 was 
reported by the New York City Cen- 
ter of Music and Drama for the fiscal 
year ending April 28. Receipts from 
the drama season that followed this 


date were expected to reduce this 
figure considerably. The previous 
year’s deficit was $3,500. In an- 


nouncing the figures, Newbold Morris, 
chairman of the board of directors, re- 
ported that 362 opera, ballet, and 
theatre performances, including those 
by units that visited London and Chi- 
cago, had been given during the sea- 
son. 





Koussevitzky 


(Continued from page 3) 
sevitzky conducted the Boston Sym- 
phony at the Berkshire Symphonic 
Festival for the first time. The fes- 
tival had been initiated in 1934 on the 
Dan Hanna estate at Stockbridge, 
Mass., with Henry Hadley as musical 
director. The development of the 
Berkshire Festival as it exists today 
began in 1937, when Mrs. Gorham 
Brooks and Mary Aspinwall Tappan 
gave the present grounds to the Bos- 
ton Symphony. In the first summer 
in the new location the concerts were 
given in a large tent. The present 
Music Shed, designed by the late Eliel 
Saarinen, was completed in time for 
the 1938 season. 

Mr. Koussevitzky had from the be- 
ginning conceived of Tanglewood as 
an educational center. Through grants 
from the Rockefeller and Carnegie 
foundations he was enabled in 1940 to 
open the Berkshire Music Center for 
the first of its annual six-week ses- 
sions. Mr. Koussevitzky was its di- 
rector from the beginning, with Aaron 
Copland as associate director. During 
the war years, when gasoline ration- 
ing made it impossible for the Boston 
Symphony to give concerts in_ the 
country, the school was also closed 
by the orchestra’s trustees despite Mr. 
Koussevitzky’s strong objection. Since 
the resumption of the concerts after 
the war, attendance at Tanglewood has 
grown by leaps and bounds, and both 
the festival and the school have at- 
tained world fame. 

After his retirement from the Bos- 
ton Symphony, Mr. Koussevitzky 
undertook, in 1949-50, a world-wide 
guest conducting tour, which took him 
to countries as widely separated as 
Brazil, Israel, and England. He re- 
turned triumphantly to Paris in May, 
1950, after an absence of twenty 
years, to conduct the Orchestre Na- 
tional in three concerts. In recent years 
he identified himself closely with the 
musical development of Israel, and be- 


gan to lay plans for a summer music 
center there, to be modelled after 
Tanglewood. 

Mr. Koussevitzky had been sched- 


uled to conduct six Bach-Mozart- 
Haydn programs in the Theatre-Con- 
cert Hall and four concerts, including 
Beethoven’s Missa Solemnis, in the 
Music Shed at Tanglewood in July 
and August. He also planned to make 
his American debut as an operatic 
conductor in a student performance of 
Tchaikovsky's Pique Dame at Tangle- 
wood on July 31. His illness forced 
him to withdraw from his commit- 
ment to appear in London in_ the 
course of the Festival of Britain and 


to cancel engagements in Paris and 
other European cities. 
Among Mr. Koussevitzky’s infre- 


American or- 
30ston Sym- 


quent appearances with 
chestras other than the 
phony were a two-week engagement 
as guest conductor of the New York 
Philharmonic- Symphony in 1942, and 
series of concerts at the Hollywood 
Bowl in 1949 and 1950. He gave ad- 
vice to the board of the newly recon- 
stituted Detroit Symphony this spring, 
and an unsubstantiated rumor to the 
effect that he would conduct some of 
its concerts in the fall was circulated. 

Mr. Koussevitzky’s zeal as an edu- 
cator made him unusually generous 
toward younger musicians. 3oth 
Leonard Bernstein and Eleazar de 
Carvalho were greatly aided by him at 
the outset of their conducting careers, 
and such singers as Dorothy Maynor, 
Frances Yeend, and David Lloyd were 
brought to wide public attention by 
their appearances at Tanglewood. A 
multitude of composers, both Ameri- 
can and European, were encouraged 
and given prominence by his perform- 
ances of their works. For some years 
he was also interested in a music- 
publishing business, Edition Russe de 
Musique. 

His educational and _ professional 
achievements were recognized by 
many formal tokens. He was made a 
knight of the French Legion of Honor 
in 1924. He received honorary de- 












Brown University and 


from 
Harvard University. 
Always eager to spread his ane 


grees 


as widely as possible, he accepted i 
1949 an appointment as music con- 
sultant of the new Brandeis Uni- 
versity, in Waltham, Mass. His con- 
cern for the development of music on 
a national scale led him to make fre- 
quent public pleas for the establish- 
ment of a government ministry of fine 
arts. An earlier demonstration of his 
idealism occurred in 1931, when he 
cancelled an engagement to conduct at 
La Scala in Milan after Arturo Tos- 
canini had refused to obey an official 
command to play the Fascist Hymn in 
a concert at Bologna. 

The funeral service was held in the 
Protestant Church of the Advent, in 
Boston, on June 7. Two rites were 
conducted, one according to Anglican 
concepts and one according to Rus- 
sian Orthodox concepts. A_ second 
service was conducted the next day at 
Lenox, Mass., before interment there. 

The twenty honorary pallbearers at 
the Boston service included many 
pupils and musical associates of Mr. 
accemelidlin — Leonard Bernstein, 
Alexander Borovsky, Richard Burgin, 
Boris Goldovsky, Wallace Goodrich, 
Howard Hanson, Pierre Luboshutz, 
Walter Piston, J. M. Sanroma, and 
William Schuman 


Northwest Sinfonietta 
Heard in St. Paul Programs 


Paut—The Northwest Sinfoni- 


etta, founded and conducted by Henry 
Denecke, gave a concert at St. Cath- 
erine’s College on May 1 under the 


women’s association 
of the Minneapolis Symphony. The 
program included Mozart's Diverti- 
mento, K. 247; two Dufay motets ar- 
ranged by Mr. Denecke; Marcel 
Mirouze’s Piéce en Septuor; Peggy 
Glanville-Hicks’s Concertino da Cam- 
era; J. Guy Ropartz’ Sérénade Cham- 
pétre pour Petit Orchestre ; and John 
Cage’s Imaginary Landscape No. 3. 
Works by Mozart, Varése, Honegger, 
and Ibert were played by the sinfon- 
ietta in a program on April 25 under 
the auspices of the Friends of Cham- 


ber Music 


auspices of the 


Verdi Requiem Given 

By Kalamazoo Symphony 
KALAMAZOO, MICH A perform- 

ance of Verdi’s Requiem by the Kala- 

mazoo Symphony, on March 9, 


brought the musical season here to 
a close. Herman Felber conducted 
The assisting chorus was that of 
Western Michigan College, trained by 


Elwyn Carter, and the soloists were 
Ethel Green, Louise Baughman, Sam 
Adams, and Mr. Carter. John Vahey 
has accepted the position of orchestra 
manager for the 1951-52 season. Art- 
ists and ensembles who have been 
heard here during the past year were 
the Boston Symphony, the de Paur 
Infantry Chorus, Ossy  Renardy, 
George London, Nicole Henriot, Elena 
Nikolaidi, Paul Makovsky, and Hazel 
Scott. 


SARA CARTER 


Syracuse Symphony 
Brings Season to a Close 
Syracuse, N. Y.—The : 
Symphony gave the third and final 
concert of its winter season on April 


11, under the direction of Alexander 
Capurso. The high point of the pro- 


Syracuse 


gram was a performance of scot 
oven’s Violin Concerto, with André 
de Ribaupierre as the sensitive and 
meticulous soloist Dvorak’s New 


World Symphony, played in the same 
program, had a_ fine presentation 
under Mr. Capurso’s leadership. A 
series of open-air concerts in the 
Thornden Park Amphitheatre will be 
given this summer by the orchestra 
under the auspices of Syracuse Uni- 
versity and the city’s department of 
parks. 

—Harris PINE 
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Postponed Concert Concludes 


Cleveland Symphony Season 


thoven’s Eighth Symphony and 

Ninth Symphony was given by 
the Cleveland Orchestra, under 
George Szell’s direction, on April 26 
and 28. A chorus of over 300 voices, 
prepared by Russell Gee and Robert 
Stofer, took part in the stirring per- 
formance of the Ninth Symphony. 
The soloists were Frances Yeend, 
Jane Hobson, David Lloyd, and Oscar 
Natzka. This pair of concerts was 
originally intended to close the or- 
chestra’s 1950-51 season, but another 
and final program was given on May 
3 and 5 to replace that cancelled last 
winter on account of the blizzard. 

In the concerts on Jan. 4 and 6, 
Tossy Spivakovsky, former concert- 
master of the orchestra, gave a mag- 
nificent performance of Barték’s Vio- 
lin Concerto, with Rudolph Ringwz all 
conducting. Two weeks later, in an 
all-Beethoven program, Jascha Hei- 
fetz was the violin soloist, playing 
with his customary skill. 

Jacob Krachmalnick, assistant con- 
certmaster, and Abraham Skernick, 
first violist, were soloists in Mozart's 
E flat major Sinfonia Concertante, K. 
364, on Jan. 25 and 27. Frank Martin’s 
Concerto for Seven Wind Instru- 
ments, Timpani, Percussion, and 
String Orchestra, new to Cleveland, 
was given a spirited performance un- 
der Mr. Szell’s direction, with first- 
desk men in the solo parts. 

The local premiere of Mozart’s C 
major Piano Concerto, K. 503, with 
the solo part brilliantly interpreted by 
Rudolf Serkin, was given in the Feb. 
1 and 3 program. Mr. Serkin also 
played Mozart’s D minor concerto, K. 
466. 

On Feb. 22 and 24, Erik Tuxen, 
Danish conductor, introduced Carl 
Nielsen’s Fifth Symphony, as he has 
in other American cities this season. 
The following week, in a program 
conducted by Mr. Ringwall, Karel 
Boleslav Jirak’s Symphonic Varia- 
tions, Op. 40, was given its American 
premiere. The composer, born in 
Prague, is now a resident of Chicago. 

Pierre Fournier made his Cleveland 
debut in the March 8 and 10 con- 
certs, offering a beautiful performance 
of Bach’s unaccompanied Cello Suite 
in D major. Strauss’s Don Quixote, 
with Mr. Fournier and Mr. Skernick 
as soloists; the premiere here of Carl 
Ruggles’ Organum; and Mozart’s B 
flat major Symphony, K. 319, new to 
these concerts, completed the program. 

Beethoven’s Concerto for Piano, 
Violin, and Cello was presented in the 
program on March 15 and 17. The 
soloists were Beryl Rubinstein, di- 
rector of the Cleveland Institute of 
Music; Josef Gingold, concertmaster ; 
and Ernst Silberstein, principal cellist. 
Mr. Rubinstein was also heard in 
Stravinsky’s Capriccio for Piano and 
Orchestra, new to the orchestra. 

Vaughan Williams’ Sixth Sym- 
phony was played here for the first 
time on March 22 and 24. In the same 
program, Clifford Curzon contributed 
a superb performance as soloist in 
Brahms’s First Piano Concerto. The 
concerts of March 29 and 31 brought 
two more Cleveland premieres, Abram 
Chasins’ Period Suite, and Berlioz’ 
Harold in Italy, with Mr. Skernick as 
the solo violist. 

Herbert Elwell, Cleveland com- 
poser, was represented by his Ode for 
Orchestra in the April 5 and 7 con- 
certs. Michael Rabin displayed a ma- 
turity beyond his years as soloist in 
Vieuxtemps’s A minor Violin Con- 
certo. Honegger’s Concerto da Cam- 
era, for flute, English horn, and 
string orchestra, like the other two 
works, was given its Cleveland pre- 
miere at this time. 

Bartok’s Divertimento for String 
Orchestra was the Cleveland premiere 


A PROGRAM made up of Bee- 


in the April 12 and 14 program. 

The Cleveland Little Symphony, 
composed of 33 musicians from the 
Cleveland Orchestra and directed by 
Theodore Bloomfield, gave concerts 
in Severance Hall on May 10 and 12. 

Behold He Cometh with Clouds, a 
fine new choral work by Howard 
Whittaker, director of the Cleveland 
Music School Settlement, was sung 
by the Orpheus Male Chorus, under 
Mr. Whittaker’s direction. George 
London and Richard McClure were 
the soloists in the premiere. Earl 
Kelly, another Cleveland composer, 
has had his Capriccio, for piano, 
strings, oboe, flute, and French horn, 
presented. Frederick Koch, young 
pianist-composer, branched out into 
the management field to inaugurate a 
series of West Shore recitals that of- 
fered local artists performing works 
by local composers. 

The Institute of Music has given 
three concerts of contemporary music 
in Willard Clapp Hall. 

Walter Blodgett, curator of music 
at the Cleveland Museum of Art, 
spoke at the annual meeting, on May 
1, of the 58-year-old Fortnightly Club 
of Cleveland, which has fostered mu- 
sic and young musicians through 
scholarships and opportunities for 
performance. 

High points of the Cleveland Art 
Museum programs were two appear- 
ances by Arthur Loesser, playing 
Bach’s The Well- Tempered Clavier ; 
a program by the Walden String 
Quartet; a violin and piano sonata re- 
cital by Jacob Krachmalnick and 
Louis Lane; and organ recitals by 
Mr. Blodgett. 

The Chamber Music Society pre- 
sented in concert the Budapest Quar- 
tet, the Hungarian Quartet, and the 
Cleveland String Quartet. George 
Szell, appez aring as a pianist, was the 
assisting artist with the last group. 

The third annual concert of the 
Cleveland Children’s Orchestra, A\I- 
fred Zetzer, conductor, showed great 
advance in technical skill and inter- 
pretative ability. 

The opportunity to hear major 
choral works was provided by sev- 
eral church choirs. Groups under the 
direction of John Reymes King, Rob- 
ert M. Stofer, Caro M. Carapetyan, 
Eve Roine Richmond, and Walter 
Blodgett have presented such works 
as the Manzoni Requiem, Elijah, The 
Creation, Schiitz’s The Seven Last 
Words, and Vaughan Williams’ Bene- 
dicite. 

—ELEANOR WINGATE Topp. 





Bender 


UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT 


Marguerite Piazza, soprano, has 
changed management to Coppicus, 
Schang & Brown, Inc., division 
of Columbia Artists Management 


Tucson Stages 
Festival of Arts 


Tucson, Artz.—The inaugural pre- 
sentation of the Tucson Festival of 
Arts, designed to portray the life and 
historic background of Tucson and 
the Southwest, was given from March 
25 through April 8. The festival was 
centered around three special events. A 
program called Folklore offered songs 
and dances of the Southwest and 
tribal rites of the Apache, Pap ago, 
and Yaqui Indians; the Phoenix Sym- 
phony, conducted by Robert Lawrence, 
with Bidu Sayao as soprano soloist. 
gave a concert; and The White Shell 
Cross, a dance drama, was staged in 
the University of Arizona stadium. 
Oliver La Farge and Letitia Evans 
wrote the text for the pageant, and 
Robert Parris composed the score, 
based on Indian and early Spanish 
liturgical chants. The music was per- 
formed by an orchestra, chorus, and 
vocal soloists under the direction of 
Samuel Fain. 

—MontacuE A. MACHELL 


Golschmann Honored 
By Washington University 


St. Lours.—Vladimir Golschmann, 
who this spring completed his twen- 
tieth season as musical director of the 
St. Louis Symphony, was awarded an 
honorary degree of Doctor of Letters 
by W ashington University on June 6. 
Mr. Golschmann recently conducted 
the Orchestre National in Paris as 
part of the city’s bimillenial celebra- 
tion. This summer he will fill con- 
ducting engagements in Caracas, 
Venezuela; at Lewisohn Stadium in 
New York; in Montreal, Canada; and 


again in Paris. 
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RECORDS 


L'Amore dei Tre Re 
Recorded Full Length 


MonTeMEzzI: L’Amore dei Tre Re. 
Clara Petrella and Gilda Capozzi, 
sopranos; Eva Ticozzi, mezzo-so- 
prano ; Amedeo Berdini and Aldo 
Bertocci, tenors; Renato Capecchi, 
baritone; Sesto Bruscantini, bass; 
Orchestra and Chorus of Radio 
Italiana; Arturo Basile, conductor. 

(Cetra-Soria). 

It is so great a privilege to hear 
Montemezzi’s musical tragedy on 
records for the first time that we all 
should, I suppose, render thanks to 
Cetra-Soria instead of raising carping 
objections. But the level of execu- 
tion in this recording is, by and large, 
so far inferior to that of most recent 
Cetra-Soria imports that unconfined 
joy is not a possible reaction. Prob- 
ably many years will pass before this 
eloquent work is recorded again, and 
it is s addening that our first and only 
representation of it should be a medi- 
ocre one. 

In the order of their influence upon 
the total result, the erring artists are 
Arturo Basile, the conductor ; Amedeo 
Berdini, the Avito; Clara Petrella, 
the Fiora, and Sesto Bruscantini, the 
Archibaldo. As Manfredo, Renato 
Capecchi merits a clean bill of ar- 
tistic health, for his interpretation of 
his role is understanding, compassion- 
ate, and affecting. 
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June, 1951 


Mr. 
breadth and long line of the score; 
he rushes many tempos and imparts 
to the music a brittleness and acer- 
bity that are not native to it. At 
times his rigidity plainly has an in- 


Basile too often misses the 


hibiting effect on the singers. But 
Mr. Berdini has little of consequence 
to offer even when he is left free, 
for his singing is generally insensi- 
tive and sounds as though he had 
painfully learned his part by rote. 
Miss Petrella is far more in com- 
mand of the theatrical implications of 
her role, but her edgy tone and badly 
blemished vocalism often negate the 
effect of her impetuous temperament. 
In certain passages in both the first- 
act and the second-act love scenes 
with Avito she captures the ardent 
quality of the score, and her reading 
of the Benelli text is often apposite, 
but the fact remains that she is a sub- 
standard vocalist. Mr. Bruscantini’s 
Archibaldo is intelligent and work- 
manlike, but he has no regal authority, 
and he is not successful in dominating 
the context as the blind king must if 
the drama is to attain its full force. 
The mechanics of the recording are 
spotty. Sometimes the orchestral tone 
lacks a firm foundation in the bass, 
and sometimes the vocal-orchestral 
balance is not what it should be. 
With all the good will in the world, 
it is impossible to rank this Cetra- 
Soria release with most of the rest. 
—C. S. 


Vocal Music 


CATALANI: Non fui da un padre mai 
benedetta, from Loreley; Ebben, ne 
andro lontana, from La Wally. 
Winifred Cecil, soprano; Mario 
Rossi, conductor. (Cetra). 


Scuusert: Der Hirt auf dem Felsen. 


Winifred Cecil, soprano; Luigi 
Amodio, clarinet; Alfredo Simon- 
etto, pianist. (Cetra). 

HANDEL: Sommi Dei, from Rada- 
misto. ToreELLI: Tu lo sai. Wini- 
fred Cecil, soprano; Alfredo 


Simonetto, pianist. (Cetra.) 

Since the admirable art of Wini- 
fred Cecil is not available on domes- 
tic records, these three Italian Cetra 
records (78 rpm) are worth calling 
to attention. On the Schubert record 
the soprano is listed as Maria Cecil 
Winifred; on the others as Cecil 
Winifred. The Catalani arias are 
sung with emotional intensity and vo- 
cal freedom, the Handel aria and the 
Torelli with breadth and gravity of 
style. Most remarkable of the three 
is Der Hirt auf dem Felsen, which is 
as enrapturing a performance of the 
song as I have ever heard. The 
rippling ease with which Miss Cecil 
negotiates the closing section is a piece 
of vocalism few singers can equal 
nowadays, and her mood throughout 
the whole song maintains the right 
kind of happy innocence. 

—C. S. 


3ARBER: Knoxville, Summer of 
for soprano and orchestra. Eleanor 
Steber, soprano; Dumbarton Oaks 
Chamber Orchestra, William Strick- 
land conducting. Four Excursions, 
Op. 20. Rudolf Firkusny, pianist. 
Columbia). 


Knoxville, Summer of 1915, a work 
commissioned in 1947 by Miss Steber, 
is a setting of a nostalgic text vy 
James Agee describing the mood and 
incidents of life in the Tennessee city 
before the first World War. Mr. 
Barber has provided Miss Steber with 
a melting, high-lying lyric line, which 
the soprano delivers with exquisite 
poise and delicacy. The general tex- 
ture and frame of mind of the work 
become a bit monotonous before it is 
over; at half the length, Knoxville, 
Summer of 1915 would have been a 
better piece. But Mr. Barber is a 
knowledgeable composer and a per- 
suasive romanticist. Mr. Firkusny 
tosses off the four short Excursions, 
based on various musical localisms and 
couched in brightly idiomatic pianistic 
terms, with delightful eer a 

—C, 


1915, 


CANTELOUBE: Songs of the Auvergne. 
FoLk Sones: Gently, Johnny; Next 
Market Day; My Lagan Love; 
Molly Malone; Sweet Betsy from 
Pike; The Turtle Dove; The Riddle 
Song; the Zebra Dun; Fare Thee 
Well. Susan Reed, soprano. (Co- 
lumbia). 


Susan Reed’s gracious and inviting 
way of dealing with quiet folk songs 
is already known to a wide circle of 
listeners. In the Canteloube arrange- 
ments of eight Auvergne folk songs, 
however, Miss Reed reveals unsus- 
pected range and variety of dynamics 
and vocal color, giving the music life 
and piquancy, if not the bite of Made- 
leine Grey’s old recording of them for 


Vox. 


—C. S. 


Monteverpt: Tirsi e Clori; 
from II Ritorno d’Ulisse ; Tempro la 
Cetra. Max Meili, tenor; Elsa 
Scherz-Meister, soprano; ensemble 
of voices and ancient instruments of 
the Schola Cantorum Basiliensis, 
August Weinzinger, conductor. 
(Concert Hall). 

Two complete works by Claudio 
Monteverdi, both virtually unknown, 
and an excerpt from a third are here 
recorded for the first time, in per- 
formances that combine historicity 
and scholarly understanding with zest 
and enthusiasm. Tirso e Clori is a 
pastoral ballo concertante, or combi- 
nation of dance and song, written in 
1615 for the Duke of Mantua. In it 
two singers celebrate the love of a 
shepherd and a shepherdess, and are 
joined by a choral group of five 
voices in the closing dances. The 
music is gay and lighthearted, and 
altogether charming in texture. Iro’s 
Air, from a better-known work, the 
opera Il Ritorno d’Ulisse (1641), i 
an example of the serious, affecting 
dramatic style Monteverdi developed 
in the latter part of his career. The 
air is sung with unaffected dignity 
and force by Max Meili, a well-known 
European specialist in Baroque and 
Renaissance music. Mr. Meili also 
sings the richly imaginative Tempro 
la Cetra, which is in effect a con- 
certo for tenor voice and _ strings. 
The recording of all three works is 
admirable; this disc is one of the sea- 
son’s outstanding contributions to the 
available literature of pre-classical 
music. 


Iro’s Air, 


—C. S. 


Soncs BY MENDELSSOHN AND FRANZ. 


Elisabeth Schumann, soprano. 
George Schick, pianist. (Allegro). 
Miss Schumann sings all of these 


neglected lieder with exemplary dic- 
tion and style, if not technically im- 
peccable vocalism. The Mendel- 
ssohn songs include Das erste Veil- 
chen; Die Liebende Schreibt; Bei 
der Wiege; Der Mond; and Frih- 
lingslied. The Franz songs are: Aus 
meinen grossen Schmerzen; V6g- 
lein wohin?; Stille Sicherheit; 
3itte; Liebchen ist da; Mutter, o 
sing mich zur Ruh; Gute Nacht; 
and the familiar Widmung. Many 
of these lieder deserve a place on 
concert programs. In such songs as 
Voglein wohin? Miss Schumann’s 
inimitable charm as an interpreter is 
vividly revealed. 


—R. S. 


Strauss: Fledermaus (Metropolitan 
Opera version). Ljuba Welitch and 
Lily Pons, sopranos; Martha Lip- 
ton, mezzo-soprano ; Richard 
Tucker, Charles Kullman, and Paul 
Franke, tenors; John Brownlee and 
Clifford Harvuot, baritones; Metro- 
politan Opera Orchestra and 
Chorus; Eugene Ormandy, conduc- 
tor. (Columbia). 

The long-awaited, much-advertised 
Metropolitan Opera version of Johann 
Strauss’s Fledermaus is not a full 
representation of the current produc- 
tion at the Metropolitan. Although 
the cast is publicized as the official 
one, three of its members have never 

(Continued on page 33) 
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NEW MUSIC REVIEWS 





Songs by Castelnuovo-Tedesco, 
Hageman, and Other Composers 


Mario Castelnuovo-Tedesco _ has 
made an unusual setting of Sir Walter 
Scott’s poem, Jock of Hazeldean, for 
high voice. It is issued by Galaxy 
Music Corporation. The most striking 
element of the song is a sinuous, chro- 
matic phrase reminiscent of the Wil- 
low Song in Verdi’s Otello. Castel- 
nuovo-Tedesco uses this cleverly to 
suggest the longing of the lady for 
Jock of Hazeldean. Although the ac- 
companiment is harmonically complex 
he has given the vocal part a ballad- 
like simplicity. ; 

Richard Hageman’s Hush, a setting 
for high voice of a lyric by Robert 
Nathan, is also published by Galaxy. 
Hageman has kept the music trans- 
parent so that the little verse fragment 
can register all of its emotional over- 
tones. This song requires a sensitive 
and imaginative interpreter to exert 
its full effect. 

Galaxy has also issued songs by 
Lorine Chamberlin and Marcel G. 
Frank. The Chamberlin song, Up the 
Yellow River, for medium low voice, 
is a bit of tone painting after a lyric 
by the composer: “Up the Yellow 
River from Tengchau to Kaifong 
steals an ancient China junk, against 
the setting sun.” The harmonic de- 
vices, mainly fourths, employed for 
oriental coloring are familiar, but 
they are used effectively. The Frank 
song, called Love, for high voice, is 
a setting of a verse by Mary Free- 
man. It is a turgid, commonplace 
work ending with a climax on an 
all-too-familiar pattern. 

R. S. 
Arthur Mendel Edits 
Bach's St. John Passion 


The new edition of the vocal score 
of Bach’s Passion According to St. 
John, prepared by Arthur Mendel and 
issued by G. Schirmer, is a model of 
scholarship, practical utility, and in- 
telligent historical interpretation. Mr. 
Mendel has the advantage of having 
prepared this and other Bach works 
for performance. He writes with a 
living knowledge of the music as well 
as with a thorough acquaintance with 
the eighteenth-century sources that 
give us clues to the solutions of the 
manifold problems arising when Bach’s 
works are performed today. 

_ The introduction to this edition is a 
fascinating and penetrating study of 
these problems. It is made up of a 
discussion of the nature, sources, and 
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meanings of the Bach Gesellschaft 
text; of the history and structure ot 
the Passion; of the original perform- 
ing forces; notation (a subject on 
which Mr. Mendel makes scores of 1n- 
valuable suggestions and analytical 
comments); the advantages and dis- 
advantages of translation; and biblio- 
graphical notes. In his study of no- 
tation, Mr. Mendel takes up rhythmic 
problems, with copious musical exam- 
ples, ornamentation, figured basses and 
their realization, and expression marks. 
His suggestions about the accompani- 
ment of the recitatives (ingeniously 
indicated in the text without doing 
away with the Bach Gesellschaft no- 
tation) are convincing. He has also 
included an English translation of 
Wilhelm Rust’s Foreword to the Bach 
Gesellschaft Edition of the St. John 
Passion (omitting a few passages ot 
interest to German rather than to 
English readers and not essential to 
the study of the music). 

Mr. Mendel has the solid knowledge 
and experience to enable him to in- 
terpret the text and to discover what 
3ach probably intended in many places 
where the Bach Gesellschaft edition 
does not make this clear. The vocal 
score contains both the German text 
and an English translation adapted by 
Mr. Mendel from the King James 
version of the Bible and from trans- 
lations by Henry S. Drinker and by 
Harvey Officer. Footnotes scattered 
through the score explain details of 
notation and methods of performance. 
No musician who uses this edition can 
fail to learn a great deal about Bach. 

—R. S. 


New Choral Compositions 
Both Sacred and Secular 

An interestingly varied sheaf of new 
choral works has been issued by 
Galaxy Music Corporation, both in 
sacred and secular styles. Richard 
Kountz’s Spring is a setting for a 
chorus of male voices (TTBB) with 
piano of a poem by the composer. For 
the same combination of voices and 
piano, Bainbridge Crist has set the 
lyric, Kate Kearney, by Lady Morgan, 
ending with the colorful climax: 
“Who dares inhale her mouth’s spicy 
gale must die by the breath of Kate 
Kearney.” My Fair Maid, a chorus 
for male voices (TTBB) with bari- 
tone or contralto solo and piano, is 
an arrangement from Dvorak made 
by Ladislas Helfenbein, with his Eng- 
lish translation of the Slovak folk 
text. 

Two of the new pieces are in the 
Elkin New Choral Series, from Eng- 
land. William Pearson has set Walter 
De La Mare’s Jenny Wren for 
sopranos and altos, with piano. Eric 
H. Thiman has set Thomas Hardy’s 
Weathers for mixed women’s voices 
(SSC) a cappella. The sacred choral 
works are Marion Conklin Chapman’s 
I Heard Two Soldiers Talking, for 
mixed voices (SATB) with organ; 
and Charles L. Talmadge’s See the 
Destined Day Arise! for mixed voices 
(SATB) a cappella. 


Four Eighteenth-Century 
Sonatas for Two Flutes 

Flutists will be delighted with the 
publication of Four Sonatas for Two 
Flutes by Robert Valentine, edited by 
David Glazer. These eighteenth-cen- 
tury works are issued by Carl Fischer. 
The sonatas were originally part of 
“Six Sonatas of 2 parts made on pur- 
pose for 2 flutes—composed by Mr. 
Valentine at home,” published by the 
London house of Walsh.  Contra- 
puntally interesting, and charming in 
style, they are ideal for teaching pur- 
poses. Mr. Glazer has edited them 
tactfully, and he has had the valuable 
assistance of Putnam Aldrich, an au- 
thority on ornamentation, in adding 
some ornaments in this edition. The 
original did not contain many trills or 
other ornaments because it was taken 
for granted that performers would 








Halsey Stevens (center), of the University of Southern California, acted 
as moderator at a forum on American music at the NFMC biennial conven- 
tion. LeRoy Robertson (left), of the University of Utah, and Ingolf 
Dahl, of the University of Southern California, were among the speakers. 
Mr. Robertson's Violin Concerto was performed in a convention concert 


add them to their taste, according to 
the custom of the time. The sonatas 
may also be performed by two alto 
recorders, violins, mandolins, oboes, 
clarinets or E flat alto saxophones. 
—R. 


Works for Flute 
By American Composers 


Ned Rorem’s Mountain Song, for 
flute and piano, issued by Peer Inter- 
national, combines a wistful melody 
with an accompaniment that is trans- 
parent in texture, if a bit lush har- 
monically. The composer has _ in- 
dicated that the solo part can be played 
by the oboe, or violin, or cello. 

Wesley La Violette’s Sonata for 
Flute and Piano, issued by Presser, 
reveals an expert knowledge of the 
sort of writing that is effective for 
the instrument. The work is simple 
in design, but its harmony has a so- 
phisticated flavor that reveals the in- 
fluence of modern French masters. Al- 
though the music does not develop 
very interestingly, it has vivacity. Ad- 
vanced students as well as professional 
artists will find the sonata within their 
powers, because it contains no severe 
difficulties or complications. William 
Presser’s Serenade for Flute and 
Viola, published by The Composers 
Press, is a brief lyric piece in three 
sections that is also suitable for stu- 
dents. The viola player carries the 
main technical burden in this work. 

—R. S. 


For Wind Septet 


KABALIN, Fepor: Divertimiento para 
Maria Victoria, for flute, oboe, 
clarinet in A, bassoon, trumpet, and 
two horns in F. (Independent). 


For Bassoon 


DeLAmarter, Eric: Arietta. For 
bassoon and piano. (Witmark). 


Two Lyric Pieces 
For the Organ 

Florence B. Price has written a 
four-page work in lyric style for or- 
gan, called In Quiet Mood; it is issued 
by Galaxy Music Corporation. Against 
a murmurous accompaniment of 
chords is set a forthright tune that 
would be easy to register effectively 
on almost any instrument. For or- 
ganists who like to play concert tran- 
scriptions of famous melodies, Stanley 
E. Saxton has provided a rather lush 
but technically easy arrangement of 
Brahms’s Lullaby, also published by 
Galaxy. 

—R. S. 

For Organ 
BRUCKNER, ANTON: Prelude and Post- 

lude. (Marks). These short and 


useful service pieces in eighteerth- 
century contrapuntal style were «lis- 
covered after the composer's death 
in the archives of the Monastery of 
St. Florian in Vienna, where, as a 
choir boy, Bruckner received much 
of his early musical education. 
Hammond organ registration is sup- 
plied in this edition. 

Dupré Marcer: Psaume XVIII 
(Vulgate), Op. 47. (Paris: S. 
3ornemann; New York: H. W. 
Gray). A three-movement work 
of 28 pages in which Dupré clothies 
rather arid musical ideas in tortuous 
chromaticisms. The technical diffi- 
culties exceed those of his Varia- 
tions on a Noel. 

A. H. 

Organ Music Listed 

Bacu, J. S. (ed. by Walter E. Bus- 
zin): Fantasy in G major. (Con- 
cordia). 

Jacosi, Frepertck: Three Quiet Prel- 
udes. (H. W. Gray). 

MatrHews, H. ALEXANDER: Twelve 
Organ Pieces. Hammond organ 
registration. (Elkan-Vogel). 

Mozart, W. A. (arr. by W. A. Golds- 
worthy): Alleluia. (J. Fischer). 

Row ey, Atec: Sonnet. (Oxford). 

Worr, WiLLiAmM A.: Meditation Re- 
ligieuse. Hammond organ registra- 
tion. (Présser). 





Two New Publications 
for Wind Instruments 


Paul Creston 
FANTASY 
for trombone 


and orchestra 
$2.50 


Gail Kubik 
NOCTURNE 
for flute 
and piano 
$.80 


GSCHIRMRRs 


NEW YORK 17: 3 East 43rd St. 
BROOKLYN 17: 275 Livingston St. 
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Chamber Orchestra Works 


Garcia-Caturla, ene: Bembe 
Music Society, Ma 
Harrison, Lou: Alle f 
ciety, May 8) 
Hovhaness, Alan: 
Society, May 8) 


Chamber Music 
Ardevol, José: Trio (New Music Society, 
May 10) 
Bauer, Marion: Trio Senate No. 
Bauer Concert, May 8 
Bowles, Paul: Cantata (N 


(New 
(New Music So- 


Lousadzak (New Music 


2 (Marion 
ew Music Society, 


: Imaginary Landscape No. 4 
(New Music Society, May 10) 

Glanville-Hicks, Peggy: Thomsoniana (New 
Music Society, May 10) 

Harrison, Lou: Canticle No. 3 (New Music 
Society, May 10) 

Russell, William: March Suite (New Mu- 
sic Society, May 10) 

Toch, Ernst: Fuge aus der Geographie (re- 
corded version) (New Music Society, May 
10) 

Operas 

Berl, Paul: —. Day (Mannes Music 
School, Ma 

List, Kurt: the Wise and the Foolish (92nd 
St. YM- vWHS June 2) 

lady Bohuslav: Comedy on the Bridge 
(Mannes Music School, May 28) 


First Performances in New York Concerts 


Choral Music 


Sacred Service for the 


Diamond, David: 
Music ° 


Sabbath Eve (Jewish Liturgical 
May 25) 


Songs 
Blitzstein, Marc: Orpheus (Rawn Spearman, 


May 2 . 
Broadnax, Eugene: Limited (Rawn Spear- 


man, May 13) 


Violin Music 


Johnson, Richmond: Miniature Picture 
Suite (J. Richmond Johnson, May 13) 
Oboe Music 
Novak, Lionel: Sonata for Oboe and Piano 


(New Music Society, April 10) 


Piano Music 


Gnatt, Moshe: Theme and Five Variations 
(Moshe Gnatt, May 17) _ 1 
Stronghilos, Constantine: Etude; Sonata 


(Constantine Stronghilos, May 17) 


Dance Music 


Marion: Moods for Dance Interpre 


Bauer, 
Bauer Concert, 


tation, Op. 46 (Marion 
May 8 














BOOKS 


Virgil Thomson's New Book 
Of Reviews and Criticism 


Music RIGHT AND LEFT. 
Thomson. New York: 
1951. $3.50. 

A volume of reprinted daily reviews 
and Sunday essays by Virgil Thomson 
is no longer much of a novelty, but 
it is no less a pleasure. Mr. Thom- 
son’s mind, ever volatile and ready to 
transform a critical judgment into a 
picturesque metaphor, is incapable of 
staleness. Even superficialities of 
thought and debatable judgments or 
inferences seem like his half of a good 
conversation ; it is clearly the reader’s 
fault if he is unable to supply the 


By Virgil 
Henry Holt. 





For Piano 


cnn'® 


4% - aan 


Vol. I. Elementary and 
Intermediate 


Vol. II High Intermediate 
Vol. Ill Early Advanced 
and Advanced 


Price of each $1.00 


J. FISCHER & BRO. 


119 WEST 40th STREET 
NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 





other half. For, as the author says 
in his preface, “Personal tastes I con- 
sider it fair to state, because by ad- 
mitting one’s prejudices and pre- 
dilections one helps the reader to dis- 
count these.” He is never pontifical, 
and he never implies that he would be 
unwilling to listen to an opposing view 
if it were stated as entertainingly as 
his own. He is one of the few re- 
viewers who write to stimulate think- 
ing rather than to lay down the law. 

In this newest collection there are 
not many reviews of staple events and 
analyses of the performances of big- 
name artists. “I like to examine the 
newer trends,” Mr. Thomson explains, 
“the nonstandardized musical life of 
outlying cities, experiments in the uni- 
versities, everything that might be pre- 
paring the second half of our century 
for being different from the first.” In 
point of fact, not much space is de- 
voted to the musical life of outlying 
cities and experiments in the uni- 
versities, although there are pieces on 
Tanglewood, Denver, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, the Texas cities, and the 
two universities in Los Angeles. The 
author is more occupied with con- 
temporary trends and problems of 
musical composition. 

He is especially concerned with the 
twelve-tone technique, since it is the 
only “battle of modernism” that has 
not already been won. His discussions 
of the functions, methods, and cul- 
tural orientations of various phases of 
atonality, past and present, shed a 
great deal of light on the subject, 
even if Roger Sessions did recently 
protest that Mr. Thomson does not 
understand twelve-tone — I think 
he does, in its essential relation to the 
large panorama of musical composi- 
tion; and I do not know of anyone 
else in America who has dealt with 
it more penetratingly. 

His opera reviews, not very numer- 
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ous in this volume, are somewhat less 
persuasive. His concern for opera is 
deep, and his personal pleasure in it is 
great. But he is not always a careful 
or a perceptive critic of singing; on 
the whole he is much too ready to 
condone, and even to praise, outright 
mediocrity. Whereas his influence has 
been salutary in every other branch 
of musical performance, he has not 
been helpful—as his opera reviews 
here show—in the maintenance of a 
distinguished level of singing at the 
Metropolitan. In matters of stage 
production his standards are more ex- 
acting, and there can be no doubt that 
he knows good theatre when he sees it. 

Music Right and Left differs from 
its predecessor volumes not only in 
the subjects it emphasizes, but in the 
prevailing mellowness of the author’s 
mood. He habitually seeks to find all 
that is positive and valuable in a work 
or an artist. Ten years of reviewing 
have made Virgil Thomson like more 
music and more musicians than he 
used to. The world of New York 
music must not be very naughty, after 
all, if it can work so humanizing a 
chemistry upon an intelligent mind and 
a free spirit. 


i. 
Arturo Toscanini: 
Quotations and Anecdotes 
THe Maestro: THE LiFe or ArRTURO 


Howard Taubman. 
Simon and Schuster. 


TOscANINI. By 
New York: 
1951. $5. 

For twenty years 


Howard Taub- 


man, music editor of the New York 
Times, has been jotting down Tos- 
canini quotations, anecdotes, and 


memorabilia. Last spring he accom- 
panied the conductor on his cross- 
country tour with the NBC Sym- 
phony, and had an uncommon oppor- 
tunity to fill out his notebooks. From 
these first-hand materials, with an ad- 
mixture of second-hand ones, he has 
put together in fluent and readable 
fashion the life story of the great 
musician, recounting the experiences 
of his early days in Italy, his career 
at the Metropolitan and in other 
major opera houses of the two hemi- 
spheres, and with the two orchestras 
he has conducted in New York—the 
Philharmonic-Symphony and the NBC 
Symphony. On every page Toscanini 
comes to life as a human being. Mr. 
Taubman’s concern is primarily with 
the man and his attitudes and foibles, 
and only secondarily with the musi- 
cian. By suppressing his own tastes 
and opinions, whatever they may be, 
he avoids the bias that almost inevit- 
ably would have colored his views if 
he had sought to function as a critic 
rather than a Boswell. 

Since the book is not authorized 
(the conductor has steadfastly refused 
to give his personal approval to any 
biography), it is freely written, and 
undertakes to reveal without undue 
censorship some of the more fallible 
aspects of Toscanini’s personality. The 
conductor's remarks about Giorgio 
Polacco, Wilhelm Furtwangler, and 
Victor de Sabata, among others, are 
not, as Mr. Taubman quotes them, 
very kind. Nor do his fits of temper 
and his frequent refusals to listen to 
reason indicate a character that is en- 
tirely endearing. But Mr. Taubman 
has evidently sought to show his sub- 
ject as he finds him in actuality, 
rather than to add further fantasy to 


an already sizable legend; and what- 
ever Mr. Toscanini may think about 
the book, it is sure to have consider- 


able fascination for a wide public. 
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Manual Discusses 
The Sacred Oratorio 
The Sacred Oratorio, 
ment of the American Academy of 
eachers of Singing, is published by 
Theodore Presser. The manual con- 
tains a brief historical outline of the 
sacred oratorio; recommended Pro- 
cedure for study and performance ; re- 
marks on tempos, appoggiatur: iS, "and 
translations ; a list of eighteenth-, nine- 
teenth-, and twentieth-century ora- 
torios; and a list of principal recita- 
tives, arias, duets, trios, and quartets. 
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an exciting theory 
that may change 
musical thinking! 


THE 
THEMATIC 
PROCESS 
IN MUSIC 


by Rudolph Reti 


Olin Downes says: “I think this 
book will take its place among 
the outstanding works of the 
present and past in its field . . .” 


The first comprehensive analysis 
of the thematic process, showing 
that many great works, believed 
to be built on sharply contrasting 
themes, achieve unity through one 
thematic kernel. Convincingly 
illustrated by examples from 
Palestrina to Debussy. 
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The first book on 
Albert Schweitzer, 


the musician 


Music 
in the 
Life of 
ALBERT 
SCHWEITZER 


With Selections from bis writings, 


by CHARLES R. JOY 





VERY musician of discrimination will 

want this book. Dr. Joy has written 
what is actually a biography of Albert 
Schweitzer as musician, plus a collection 
of Dr. Schweitzer's writings on music— 
his reminiscences of European musical 
life and musicians, his revolutionary 
treatise on organs and organ building, 
his study of the round violin bow, a con- 
densed version of his monumental life 
of Bach. With a preface by Charles 
Munch, Director of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. Illustrated. 


$4.00 
at your bookseller 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
. 49 E. 33rd St., N. Y. 16 . 





WANTED attractive girl concert pianist, 
from New York or vicinity, with knowl- 
edge of popular music to appear with 
violinist. Address »Box..60!, Musical 
America, 113 W. 57#h St., N. Y. 19. 
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EDUCATION in NEW YORK 





The Juilliard School of Music has 
added Fernando Valenti, harpsichord- 
ist, to its faculty for the 1951-52 aca- 
demic year. It will mark the first time 
the school has offered instruction in 
harpsichord playing. Joseph de An- 
gelis, recently appointed first-desk 
player of the double-bass section of 
the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, will also join the faculty next 
all. 


The New York College of Music 
announces that Thruston Johnson, one 
of its 1951 graduates, has been ap- 
pointed concertmaster and assistant 
conductor of the Fort Wayne Phil- 
harmonic. He will also serve as head 
of the violin department of the Cos- 
mopolitan School of Music in Chicago. 
The opera workshop, under the di- 
rection of Siegfried Landau, gave 
two performances of Weber’s Der 
Freischiitz, in April, and three of 
Mozart’s Cosi Fan Tutte, in May. 
Both works were sung in English. 


Zenka Stayna's pupil Dianne de 
Sanctos, soprano, has been engaged 
by the St. Louis Municipal Opera 
Company for the summer season. 


Marcel Hubert, who recently 
joined the faculty of the Hunter Col- 
lege school of general studies, was the 
cello soloist in Kappa Mu Epsilon’s 
annual concert at the college on May 
19. Among the works he played was 
a Ballade by Herbert Inch, a member 
of the college music department. 


Margaret Pardee, violinist, pre- 
sented her pupils in recital at the Juil- 
liard School of Music on May 19. 
Those taking part were Andrew Zilite, 
Alison Tallman, Marshall Greenberg, 
George Goldberg, Allan Rosenbeck, 
Bettina Harrison, Kate Gruber, 
Martha Widder, and Melvin Wald- 


man. 


Max Jacobs’ pupil Frank Zwilinske 
gave a violin recital in Steinway Hall 
on May 4. The major works in the 
program included sonatas by Corelli 
and Beethoven and the Bruch G 
minor Violin Concerto. Alfred Pat- 
ten was the accompanist. 


Samuel Margolis will teach in two 
cities during July and August. Three 
days a week he will give voice lessons 
in New York, and three days a week 
he will hold master classes in voice in 
Brewster, N. Y. 


Norman O'Hara sponsored a pro- 
gram by six of his voice pupils in the 
Hotel Astor on May 23—Thelma 
Naufel, Judith Hastings, Eleanor 
Magner, Gloria Serrano, Florenz 
Daquet, and Clyde Hartley. Carole 
O’Hara was at the piano. 


Mary Curtis’ artist-pupil Mary 
Kreste has completed her seventh sea- 
son as a contralto of the New York 
City Opera Company. Among the 
many roles she sang this year were 
Suzuki in Madama Butterfly, Martha 
in Faust, Marcellina in The Marriage 
of Figaro, and Magdalena in Die 
Meistersinger. 


Dolt Swing, teacher of singing, pre- 
sented the following group of pupils 
in recital—Lila Reale, Nancy Simpson, 
Joseph Boardman, Joan Taylor, Mac 
Burns, Esther Dipsiner, and Sherril 
Alver. 


Rosalie Miller, who teaches singing 
in New York and at Roosevelt Col- 
lege in Chicago, has added a summer 
term at the college, from June 18 to 
July 29, to her schedule because of in- 
creased enrollments. Singers from her 
New York studio who have been ac- 
tive include Regina Resnik and Anne 
Bollinger, who toured with the Metro- 
politan Opera Company this spring; 
Eunice Alberts, who has been soloist 


with the Baltimore Symphony and the 
National Symphony; Ingrid Hallberg, 
who appeared with the Racine Sym- 
phony, with the Balalaika Orchestra 
in Town Hall, and in the leading so- 
prano role in Paul Ber!’s opera Judg- 
ment Day, at Hunter College; Sybil 
Lamb, who is appearing with Ray 
Bolger in Where’s Charley, on tour; 
and Muriel Engelland Hoile, who 
sang with the Appleton Symphony, in 
Wisconsin. 


Solon Alberti, who has been con- 
ducting master classes in voice in the 
West and the South during the past 
nineteen summers, will confine his 
teaching to New York this summer. 
He will hold master classes here for 
singers and teachers from July 2 to 
Aug. 4 


Mila Trouk sponsored the annual 
recital by her voice pupils on May 12 
at the Washington Irving High 
School. Those who performed were 
Alfred Zega, Gloria Garcia, Herbert 
Lance, Lita Felker, Mollie Knight, 
Marylin Leo, Josephine Cordisco, and 
Herbert Kaplowitz. Miss Trouk was 
at the piano. 


Paola Novikova presented several 
of her voice pupils in recital at Times 
Hall on May 6. The program of solos 


and duets was sung by Elena Morrow, 
Alan Boyon, Dave Tapuno, Frederica 
Bassin, Lione Juodis, Jaqueline Bel. 
gard, Constantin Hanos, Gloria Arm. 
strong, William Sarchet, Eleanor 
Dubner, Erna Gwillim, Simon George, 
Annabell Tremont, Douglas Sarchet, 
and Paul Arnold, who has appeared in 
several radio and television programs, 
Scott Watson was the accompanist. 


Hans J. Heinz, teacher of singing, 
reports that three of his pupils have 
won first prizes in contests and audi- 
tions. Alice Richmond was awarded 
a recital appearance as winner of a 
Griffith Music Foundation contest; 
Frank Whitmore won the Baltimore 
Music Club’s contest for an appear- 
ance with the Baltimore Symphony; 
and Richard Cassily was selected in a 
series of radio auditions for a leading 
role in a Baltimore Civic Opera per- 
formance. Mr. Heinz will teach at 
his country home in Richfield Springs, 
near Cooperstown, N. Y., this summer, 


Amy Ellerman's pupil Howard Van- 
denburg, who was runner-up in the 
Concert Awards Contest conducted by 
the American Theatre Wing, was of- 
fered a contract with the New York 
City Opera Company, immediately fol- 
lowing the final auditions, by Laszlo 
Halasz, director of the company «and 
one of the judges. Mr. Vandenburg 
appeared in the Longone Operalo; ue 
series at the Pierre Hotel and has 
been engaged as tenor soloist of the 
Greenwich Village Presbyterian 
Church. 
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EDUCATION 


in CHICAGO 





The University of Chicago choir, 
directed by Richard Vikstrom, gave 
its spring concert on May 13 in the 
Rockefeller Memorial Chapel. As- 
sisted by wind players from the Chi- 
cago Symphony, the choir sang 
Giovanni Gabrielli’s In Ecclesiis, Ran- 
dall Thompson’s The Peaceable King- 
dom, Igor Stravinsky’ s Mass, and 
Lili Boulanger’s Psaume 24. 


The Roosevelt College chorus pre- 
sented Mendelssohn’s Elijah, under 
the direction of Robert Reuter, on 
May 10. The college’s opera work- 
shop gave two performances of 
Cimarosa’s The Secret Marriage, later 
in the month. Erwin Jospe conducted, 
and Eva Boehm was the stage di- 
rector. 


The Musicians Club of Women of- 
fered a program in Curtiss Hall in 
which Cara Verson played Prokofieff’s 
Fifth Piano Sonata, which she had 
introduced in America, and Edith 
Anthony played the first Chicago per- 
formance of a Cello Sonata in B flat 
major by Handel. Mary Catharine 
Collins and Elaine Hubbard sang 
groups of songs. 


The Elmhurst College ~— s glee 
club, directed by Myron Carlisle, 
ended its season with a television ap- 
pearance on station WGN-TV early 
in May. The club’s final tour in April 
included engagements in Cleveland, 
Detroit, Fort Wayne, and South Bend. 


The American Conservatory of 
Music will hold its 65th annual com- 
mencement exercises and concert on 
June 21 in Orchestra Hall. Scheduled 
to appear in the program are Dolores 
Gudelj, William Roessler, and Joel 
Rice, pianists; Marilyn Kay Smith 
and Leona Koehler, sopranos; Stanley 
Preston Rockholt, organist; Howard 
Lockhart, baritone ; and Michael Gat- 
tozzi, violinist. They will be ac- 
companied by the conservatory orches- 
tra, conducted by Irwin Fischer. 


The De Paul University a cappella 
choir sang a program in Kimball Hall 
on May 8 for the benefit of the Beta 
Pi Mu fraternity scholarship fund. 
Arthur C. Becker directs the ensemble. 


OTHER CENTERS 





Harold Lewis presented students 
from the Lewis Music Studios in 
Ridgewood, N. J., in a program of 


piano concertos on June 11. Cynthia 
Giegerich, Frieda Feldman, and Anna 
d’Alto were the participants. 


The Dana School of Music, Youngs- 
town, Ohio, presented a music festival 
from May 7 to 10. Programs were 
given by the concert band, Mark Dol- 
liver, director; the Art Guild String 
Quartet, and David Glazer, clarinet- 
ist; and the a cappella choir, William 
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Hugh Miller, director, assistea py the 
madrigal singers. A concert of Ameri- 
can music was offered by Alpha Nu 
chapter of Sigma Alpha Iota and 
Delta Eta chapter of Phi Mu Alpha 
Sinfonia. 


The Pennsylvania College for 
Women, in Pittsburgh, will conduct 
an opera workshop from June 18 
through July 28. Leopold Sachse, 
Richard Karp, Carlos Alexander, Rus- 
sell G. Wichmann, Lee Shaynen, Kurt 
Sober, and Jerome S. Wenneker head 
the faculty. 


The Philadelphia Musical Academy 
held its 81st annual commencement 
exercises on June 7. Included in the 
program was a performance of Bach's 
Magnificat, directed by Robert Groot- 
ers. Programs of orchestral and 
chamber music were presented by the 
academy on June 3, 4, and 5. 


Adele Marcus will conduct piano 
classes in Hollywood, Calif., from 
July 9 to Aug. 27. 

Mu Phi Epsilon, national music 


sorority, installed Epsilon Zi chapter 
at the University of Illinois on April 
22. The organization presented Mrs. 
Royden James Keith with a scroll 
announcing a new scholarship award 
that has been named in her honor. The 
presentation was made at the opening 
luncheon of the biennial convention of 
the National Federation of Music 
Clubs. 


The Music and Arts Institute of 
San Francisco has engaged Ernst von 
Dohnanyi to conduct an advanced 
seminar during the summer session, 
which will be open from July 2 to 
Aug. 25. 


RECORDS 


(Continued from page 29) 
sung at the Metropolitan the roles 
they undertake in the recording—Lily 
Pons, the Adele; Martha Lipton, the 
Orlofsky; and Clifford Harvuot, the 
Frank. The spoken dialogue adapted 
—or written fresh—by Garson Kanin, 
which contributes largely to the merri- 
ment of the enterprise, is not in- 





cluded, and the entire low-comedy 
scene involving Jack Gilford as 
Frosch, which I, for one, should like 


to have had preserved for posterity, is 
deleted. What is left is a string of 
musical pieces, sung well, indifferently, 
and badly, and presented without any 
thread of theatrical continuity. 

The recording opens with a bril- 
liant performance of the overture by 
Mr. Ormandy and the orchestra. For 


the rest, the most satisfying contribu- 
tions are those of Mr. Tucker, Miss 
Lipton, and Mr. Franke. Mr. Tucker's 


singing retains the lilt, the ease, and 
the tonal beauty it has in the opera 
house. Miss Lipton sings Orlofsky 
so amusingly and so adroitly that it 
is hard to understand why the man- 
agement has never assigned her to 
the part. In his small part as the 
lawyer Blind, Mr. Franke’s voice reg- 
isters with clear diction and attractive 
tone quality. 

Miss Welitch’s Rosalinda is as pale 
and featureless, as lacking in accent 
and color, as it has been at the Metro- 
politan. She remains closer to the 
designated pitches than in any of the 
several performances I heard her give, 
but her tendency to sing a trifle sharp 
is still conspicuous. Miss Pons is a 
cautious Adele, and her diction is even 
less intelligible than Miss Welitch’s. 
She creates little or no illusion of 
identification with the part. The work 
of Mr. Kullman and Mr. Brownlee 
may best be described as conscientious. 

The recording as a whole, despite a 
number of persuasive passages, seems 
literal and lacking in animation. It 
accounts in decidedly inadequate 
fashion for the popularity of a pro- 
duction that has been one of the 
greatest box-office successes in Metro- 
politan history. 


—C. S. 
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Ann Arbor Celebrates Fifty-Eighth 


Anniversary of its May Festival 


By HELEN MILLER CUTLER 


Festival reached its high point 

on Sunday afternoon, May 6, 
with the American premiere of Con- 
stant Lambert’s Summer’s Last Will 
and Testament. If the English com- 
poser’s earlier works, such as Romeo 
and Juliet and Rio Grande, are flashy 
this new masque for chorus, orchestra 
and bass soloist should definitely, 
establish him as a serious composer. 

The masque, with words by the 
Elizabethan poet Thomas Nashe, is 
divided into seven sections, two of 
which are purely instrumental. Lest 
the madrigals on Spring and Autumn 
seem at variance with the title, it 
should be noted that the word “Sum- 
mer” in the title is a pun, the play 
having been written in memory of 
Henry VIII's jester, Will Summers. 
The orchestral Intrada is a distinctly 
English eclogue, setting the pastoral 
mood, with an occasional hint of 
Delius and Debussy in its augmented 
thirds and whole tones. But there the 
similarity ends, for Lambert is more 
individual than eclectic, as one is 
quick to perceive in the first gloomy 
madrigal, which begins: “Fair Sum- 
mer droops, droop man and_ beast 
therefore.” This is followed by the 
contrasting and sprightly Spring, the 
Sweet Spring (“Cuckoo, jug-jug, pu- 
we, to-witto-woo!”’). 

Still in the gay vein is the Trip and 
Go, a rhythmic chorus notable for its 
close harmony and for unusual melo- 
dic lines that ingeniously combine an 
Elizabethan flavor with a modern 
idiom. Part five is another madrigal, 
Autumn, in which the music depicts 
“short days, sharp days,” the mourn- 
ing of London and Lambeth, and the 
winter plague and pestilence; here is 
choral writing of the highest caliber. 
Then Lambert shows that he is also 
a master of instrumentation in part 
six, a sinister Ronda Burlesca for 
orchestra alone. For this the composer 
drew upon Poe's story of King Pest, 
in which sailors embark upon a 
drunken dance to scare off the plague. 
It is a thrilling and exquisite minia- 
ture, one that will surely be lifted 
from the choral work to take its place 
in the repertoire alongside The Sor- 
cerer’s Saporanes, Danse Macabre, 
and the Sailor’s Dance from The Red 
Poppy. For sheer excitement it makes 
Khachaturian seem pale, but it is not 
merely a noisy piece of virtuosity; it 
has substance and form, and it comes 
appropriately at the climactic moment 
of the play, preparing the listener for 
the denouement, Adieu! Farewell 
Earth’s Bliss! 

This seventh and final section is one 
of the most effective choral efforts 
to turn up in many years. The vocal 
and instrumental parts are completely 
integrated. The chorus reiterates the 
words, “Lord have mercy on us!” 
while the bass soloist sings, “I am 
sick, I must die,” and the death bell 
tolls. For this effect the composer 
does not rely on bells, but uses 
plucked strings and unconventional 
brass designs. There is an impressive 
tutti near the end, but all fades away 
as the men’s voices whisper in mono- 
tone and the orchestra seems to strive, 
in vain until the final measure, to get 
the melodic line from the seventh up 
to the minor tonic. 


The claim of Summer’s. Last-Will 


Tess 58th annual Ann Arbor May 
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and Testament to remain in the choral 
repertoire is strengthened by the sing- 
ers’ love of performing it. This was 
evident in the performance, which 
was under the able direction of Thor 
Johnson, as guest conductor. The 
participants included a slightly 
abridged Philadelphia Orchestra, the 
Choral Union chorus of some 300 
mixed voices, and Oscar Natzka, 
whose sonorous voice added much to 
the success of the performance. The 
chorus, admirably schooled by Lester 
McCoy, had no difficulty negotiating 
the grateful melodic lines. The attacks 
and releases, shading and enunciation 
left nothing to be desired. 

If the Lambert work marked a cli- 
max in tonal magnificence, so also did 
the performance by William Kapell 
and orchestra of Prokofieff’s Third 
Piano Concerto, which ended the fifth 
concert. Here was flawless co-ordina- 
tion and truly remarkable pianism. 


At the opening concert, on Thurs- 
day evening, May 3, all 5,000 seats 
in Hill Auditorium were filled, with 
standees lining the back of the hall 
and several hundred seated on the 
stage. The Philadelphia Orchestra, 
here for its sixteenth consecutive sea- 
son, set the inspiring tone of the 
festival at once with the National 
Anthem, in which practically the en- 
tire audience joined lustily. It was 
colorful and intensely moving. In fact, 
to digress from the music a moment, 
one must admit that the color and 
spirit of the May Festival here are 
elements as important as the music 
itself. Ann Arbor in May is blossom- 
ing and verdant. The buoyancy of the 
university students, who account for 
a vast portion of the listeners, is con- 
tagious; the campus is a riot of color 
from flowers to gowns; and an elec- 
tric current of good feeling is car- 
ried into Hill Auditorium. 


The Ann Arbor audience is, never- 
theless, a highly critical group, whose 
gemitlich temper can alter in five 
minutes if the music be mediocre. 
Mr. Ormandy and his men _ have 
passed the test many times, and the 
opening night of the 58th festival was 
no exception. If one merely listed the 
three works given it would sound like 
a hackneyed beginning—Bach’s Toc- 
cata and Fugue in D Minor, Chopin’s 
Second Piano Concerto, and Berlioz’ 
Symphonie Fantastique. But what the 
orchestra, with Artur Rubinstein as 
soloist, did to them was miraculous. 
The nobility and breadth of the Bach 
work was never lost in the Ormandy 
transcription and reading; the Chopin 
concerto was pure poetry and a 
superb blend of orchestra and piano; 
and finally the sometimes fustian 
3erlioz symphony took on a quality of 
sheer magic. Mr. Rubinstein and Mr. 
Ormandy were overwhelmed by the 
ovation. 


In memory of the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of Giuseppe Verdi’s death, his 
Manzoni Requiem was sung on Fri- 
day evening. The same mass had 
closed the first May Festival—in 1894 
—and this was its eighth performance 
here in 58 years. Thor Johnson was 
guest conductor, and the soloists with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra included 
Eileen Farrell, Blanche Thebom, 
Coloman de Pataky, and Oscar 
Natzka. The chorus of 300, drawn 
from campus, town, and nearby com- 
munities had been admirably drilled 


by Lester McCoy, associate conductor, 
who shared the applause with Mr. 
Johnson and the soloists at the close 
of a memorable evening. 

Despite a few gaps left in the tenor 
and bass sections by calls to military 
service, the chorus was extremely well 
balanced. It revealed fine technical 
precision, and its tone quality, com- 
mand of dynamic shadings, rhythmic 
incisiveness, and sympathy for the 
text were exemplary. From the 
shrieks of the condemned in the Dies 
Irae to the mystic whisperings of the 
peroration, they conveyed the Verdi 
spirit with fervor and fidelity. Miss 
Farrell and Miss Thebom sang their 
solo parts with ease and vocal purity, 
and their duets were poignant and 
eloquent. Mr. Natzka’s resonant voice 
carried well above chorus and orches- 
tra, but Mr. Pataky’s tremulous and 
unevenly-projected tones did not blend 
well. Neither this defect nor the cur- 
tailed orchestra’s rather academic 
reading could destroy the tremendous 
impact of the work as a whole. 


4 in Saturday matinee, on May 5, 
brought out 400 Ann Arbor school- 
children, all scrubbed and dressed in 
white, to replace the Choral Union on 
the stage. Instead of treating them to 
the usual light overture, Alexander 
Hilsberg introduced them to Schu- 
mann’s brooding Manfred. It was not 
as happy a choice as Ravel’s Rapsodie 
Espagnole, which so thoroughly en- 
tranced the small fry that several of 
them nearly fell into the orchestra 
trying to locate sounds. Then Mr. 
Hilsberg relinquished the podium to 
Marguerite Hood, director of music 
in the Ann Arbor schools, for a half- 
hour of American folk songs, sung by 
the fifth and sixth graders with their 
customary verve and youth appeal. 
Every word was clear, and they 
branched into part singing with no 
trouble at all; the total effect was en- 
chanting. Dorothy James’s orchestra- 
tions had just the light touch needed 
for background, and the orchestra 
players entered wholeheartedly into 
the spirit of the thing. Sailor 
chanteys, Creole, Indian, Negro, re- 
gional, and work songs provided a 
varied list, deftly connected by brief 
orchestral modulations. Miss Hood 
was deluged with flowers and ap- 
plause. 

After intermission, Mr. Hilsberg 
returned with Tossy Spivakovsky to 
present Sibelius’ Violin Concerto in 
minor. Mr. , Spivakovsky’s singing 
tone and sensitive playing, combined 
with the ineffable beauty of the 
orchestral texture, made it a memor- 
able performance. 


On Saturday night, usually known 
as Artist’s Night, Risé Stevens 
brought a touch of grand opera into 
Hill Auditorium with arias from 
Gluck’s Orfeo ed Eurydice, Mozart's 
The Marriage of Figaro, and Mas- 
senet’s Hérodiade. Miss Stevens’ sec- 
ond group included excerpts from 
Debussy’s L’Enfant Prodigue and two 
arias from Bizet’s Carmen, after 
which she generously added encores. 
Mr. Ormandy, refreshed by his two- 
day respite, opened the program with 
Corelli’s gossamer Suite for Strings. 

Mr. Ormandy’s major contribution 
to Artist’s Night was Shostakovich’s 
First Symphony, tossed off in such a 
fluid and frangible style that it was 








breath-taking. William Kapell fille 
in the piano part expertly, but moff 
estly refused to take a bow. Smetana 
The Moldau and the Polka and Fugue 
from Weinberger’s Schwanda com. 
pleted the popular Saturday night pip. 
gram. 


PAUL CRESTON’S Third Sym: 
phony (subtitled Three Mysteries) 
had its first Ann Arbor hearing m 
Sunday night, May 6. This was 4 
particularly welcome inclusion in ap 
American festival, since it was the 
only native work presented. Thor 
Johnson, in an interview about ten 
years ago, told of great plans for in. 
troducing more American works here 
but since his duties with the Cincin. 
nati Symphony have taken him away 
from the festival that dream has not 
materialized. More works of the cali. 
ber of this symphony would be ap 
preciated by the intelligent Ann Arbor 
audience, most of whose members are 
sufficiently familiar with Creston to 
note in this his marked development, 
his vital imagination, and his fine 
workmanship. There is never any 
straining for effect, but rather a depth 
and sincerity that communicates itself, 
The music is dissonant without ever 
being harsh, rhythmic without being 
frenetic. 

High points in the Creston work 
were the fugue in the first movement, 
the solo theme heard over a dominant 
drone (and finally first violin alone) 
at the end of the second, and an em- 
pyrean brass choir near the clos« of 
the third. Mr. Ormandy gave it every- 
thing, as he did also Weber’s 
Euryanthe Overture, which opened 
the final program. 

Eileen Farrell, substituting at the 
last minute for Patrice Munsel, who 
was indisposed, got a rousing reception 
for her beautiful singing of .arias by 
Gluck, Ponchielli, Puccini, Mascagni, 
and Verdi. Her part in the Manzoni 
Requiem had not prepared the audi- 
ence for the tremendous range and 
dramatic fervor she displayed in the 
operatic works. Because of lack of 
time for rehearsals she had prepared 
no encores, but after half a dozen 
curtain calls repeated Vissi d’arte. 

The 58th festival closed to the 
strains of Strauss’s Der Rosenkava- 
lier Suite, an Ormandy favorite. To 
stop the cheers that followed, Mr. 
Ormandy made a little speech about 
the festival and then conducted 
Sousa’s The Stars and Stripes For- 
ever. This shook the rafters and 
amused the audience, especially when 
the woodwinds rose to do their fifing 
and later when the horns stood for 
their share of glory. They made the 
old march a heart-warming finale to a 
fine festival. 

Much credit should go to Charles 
A. Sink, president of the University 
Musical Society, who planned and 
engineered the entire production. 
Starting as secretary of this organiza- 
tion in 1904, Mr. Sink is not far from 
his golden anniversary of distin- 
guished service with it. 


Bohemians Give 
Annual Dinner and Concert 


The New York Musicians’ Club, 
known as the Bohemians, ended _ its 
44th season with its annual members’ 
dinner and program at the Harvard 
Club. Twenty violinists, conducted by 
Dimitri Mitropoulos; Leon Pommers, 
pianist; the NBC Quartet; the Guilet 
Quartet; and Yi-Kwei Sze, bass, ac- 
companied by Theodore Fitch, pre- 
sented the program. At the annual 
business meeting preceding the din- 
ner Edwin Hughes was _ re-elected 
president for the tenth consecutive 
year. Other officers elected were Rob- 
ert Russell Bennett, Paolo Gallico, 
and Francis Rogers (who has since 
died), vice-presidents; Clyde Bur- 
rows, secretary; and Solon Alberti, 
treasurer. Elected to the board of dli- 
rectors were Olin Downes, S. Lewis 
Elmer, Theodore Fitch, Hugo Grun- 
wald, Harold Luckstone, Mischa 
Mischakoff, Herman Neuman, and 
Gerald Warburg. 
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AT THE ANN ARBOR FESTIVAL 


TOP ROW, left: Alexander Hilsberg, associate conductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra, and Eugene Ormandy, its conductor, 
on their way to the festival. Right: Blanche Thebom, mezzo-soprano; Charles A. Sink, president of the University of Michigan 
Musical Society; Eileen Farrell, soprano. CENTER ROW, left: Tossy Spivakovsky, violinist. Center: William Kapell, pianist. Upper 
right: Marguerite Hood, conductor of the Youth Chorus. Lower right: Coloman de Pataky, tenor; Oscar Natzka, bass. 
BOTTOM ROW, left: Risé Stevens, mezzo-soprano. Center: Artur Rubinstein, pianist. Right: Thor Johnson, guest conductor. 


(Photographs by Adrian Siegel) 
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